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EOPLE who knew 

Marty Shepler said 

that she had a dis- 
position like a repeating 
torpedo ball. 

The toy called by that 
name is no longer sold. It 
was simply marble coated 
with a composition similar 
to that used in fulminating 
caps. Whenever it was bounced upon a 
hard surface, it gave off a sharp little 
explosion. It was an interesting little 
fire-spitting midget. 

Marty Shepler’s disposition was like 

that; it was as startlingly responsive to 
rough contacts as fulminate of mercury 
itself. She was not merely quick-tem- 
pered; her temper was instantaneous. 
And, if it was not a dangerous temper, 
it was, in a world of plentiful hard sur- 
faces, at least a singularly uncomfortable 
one. 

But the essential ingredients of the 
fulminating composition are very useful 
for other purposes than those they serve 
on the torpedo ball. Everyone knows 
at least a few of the many uses of 
mercury, nitric acid, aleohol, and pot- 
ash. And no one will deny that quick 
wits, live nerves, a high spirit and 
plenty of energy, commonly the ingredi- 
ents of instantaneous temper, answer 
good purposes also. So it was not the 
mere possession of such desirable things 
that made Marty’s trouble. 

Her full name was Martha Hildegarde 
Shepler. She could say it herself quite 
clearly, although in a curious, slow 
monotone, as she said everything else; 
but she could not remember that she had 
ever heard it spoken in her life. She 
could not remember ever hearing any- 
thing else spoken, for that matter. She 
could remember no sound of any kind— 
for the simple reason that she was deaf ; 
she had been so ever since she could 
remember—as completely and hopelessly 
deaf, it appeared, as the little torpedo 
ball itself, for all its capacity for noise 
making. 

She was a thin, brown little girl when 
Mrs. Abel Gringham took her from the 
Home to live at Gray Rock Farm. No 
one remembered her father and mother | 
at the Home; they were merely names 
upon a book of record. 

Mrs. Abel Gringham had meant to 
adopt Marty, because her heart had gone 
out to the girl the moment she saw her, 
but in the end Mrs. Gringham had not 
adopted her. 

For three years Mrs. Gringham sent 
Marty to the School for the Deaf at 
Flint, during term time, and in the summers 
made a home for her at Gray Rock Farm. In 
those years Marty learned to love Mrs. Gring- 
ham and Gray Rock Farm. She tried to show 
her gratitude by studying hard and faithfully. 
She learned how to talk, and how to read 
speech on people’s lips. The three winters at 
school were well and happily spent; if only as 
much could have been said of the summers, 
there would have been no trouble—and no 
story. 

But trouble there was. It arose from the 
fact that Mrs. Gringham, who was educating 
Marty, needed some education herself before 
attempting to handle high explosives. In 
spite of her interest in Marty, and pity for 
her, she did not understand the girl, or know 
how to handle her. 

For example, Mrs. Gringham did not know 
that the way to render fulminate harmless is 
to dissolve it in warm water. It never occurred 
to her that plain sympathy might be to Marty’s 
temper as warm water is tofulminate. She did 
not understand the girl’s shrinking unreadi- 
ness to meet strangers. She did not realize 
how deeply it hurt the sensitive girl to have 
her deafness mentioned and discussed, or how 
galling it was to her to catch fragments of 
remarks about herself on the lips of others. 

Moreover, Mrs. Gringham frequently forgot 
a thing she did know perfectly well—that lip 
readers are taught to read only the natural 
movements of a speaker’s lips, and that the 
effort to ‘‘speak clearly’’—which usually leads 
to mouthing words—makes the speaker’s lips 
as hard to read as twisted letters in print. 
The kind old lady did not at all understand 
how exasperating it is for a deaf person to be 
unable to understand the speaker. 

Thus there was plenty of opportunity for 
Mrs. Gringham to misunderstand and misjudge 
and blame unfairly a young girl who was so 
hotly alive and so shut in as Marty. When 
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SHE TOOK UP THE SHEET OF PAPER, AND SUDDENLY TORE IT 
ACROSS AND ACROSS. 


once the misunderstandings had arisen, it was | sheer, inexplicable ingratitude, but only a| 


not easy for Marty to explain them away; it | sharp, sudden flashing of the fulminate. 


is not easy to do that when you have to receive 


Marty’s new life was of course radically 


all spoken communications from lip motions, | different from her old; and for that reason 


and to express all your feelings in slow, painful | she was not very homesick at first. 
And so; her work so well and with such zeal that 


mechanical mouthings of your own. 


the two did misunderstand each other—through | 


three summers at Gray Rock Farm. Then 
Mrs. Gringham decided that Marty was un- 
grateful and unloving, and that ‘‘it would be 
best’’ not to adopt her, but simply to get her 
a place where the girl could earn her living 
and live her life as she would. 

That was how Marty Shepler came to know 
and love Mrs. Abel Gringham—and to separate 
from her. The separation occurred in a manner 
that seemed to Mrs. Gringham to confirm 
entirely her final opinion of the girl. For, one 
night just after she was sixteen years old, 
Marty ran away from Gray Rock Farm; she 
had accidentally seen a letter from a man in 
the city to whom Mrs. Gringham had applied 
for a position for her protégée.. Marty went 
straight to the man, who had written that he 
had a place for a ‘‘bright deaf-mute. ’’ 

She went to work for Jenson & Whatman, 
on the third floor of the Weller building, one 
bright morning in September. She had to fold 
circulars, address envelopes, file letters, fill in 


| ously. 


contract blanks, and do other things of a simi- | 


lar nature. Jenson & Whatman were in the 
philanthropic business of making money for 
other people; the circulars said so, and many 
people believed it, including Marty—at first. 
As soon as she realized that the work was 
well within her powers, that the wages were 
sufficient to pay her board and room rent and 
have a little to spare, and that Kearney Jenson, 
the head of the firm, seemed to take a liking 


to her and to understand her, she was almost | 
happy. She might have been quite happy if | 


Mrs. Gringham had been able to see that the 
girl’s running away had not been an act of 


She did 


Kearney Jenson quickly grew enthusiastic | 


about her. He was genuinely kind to her, 


and read her so shrewdly that he made no} 


painful mistakes with her—or almost none. 
Of course Marty became his devoted admirer 
and eager slave; he made her feel, for almost 
the first time in her life, that her infirmity 
really did not matter. 

It is curious how little her deafness seemed 
to handicap her in the office. Her keen facul- 
ties grasped the details of all the routine, and 
every day reached out to learn more. She was 
helpful to everyone round her, from Jim Pierce, 
the office boy, to the partners themselves. 
She was soon a favorite with everyone. 

Kearney Jenson was a middle-aged, jolly, 
fat, fatherly man. He looked at the world 
with a merry eye, and took few things seri- 
He was the sort of man who keeps the 
photographs of his wife and children on his 
office desk, and shows them to people. He was 
the sort of man that everyone immediately 
believes to be kind. 

James Whatman, his partner, was his exact 
opposite—tall, thin, anxious, with a gloomy 
face and an expression that was hardly kind. 
From the first he showed less liking for Marty 
and less understanding of her than the others 
did. He was one of those who mouthed his 


words at the deaf girl; but he could not grasp | 


the reason why she should fail to understand 
his speech, and consequently thought less 
highly than the others of her intelligence. 
He was a somewhat irritable fellow, and it 
would have been easy for the two to strike 
sparks if they had often come in contact. 
Fortunately for Marty, Mr. Whatman was 
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‘‘outside man,’’ and the 
firm’s business took him 
away from the office much 
of the time. Mr. Jenson 
managed the office busi- 
ness, interviewed invest- 


ors, attended to the 
voluminous  correspond- 
ence, superintended the 


printing and mailing of 
the circulars, and wrote advertisements. 
He also handled the money that came 
in, of which there seemed to be a great 
deal, and did the banking. He was the 
head of the firm in reality as well as in 
name. 

The business consisted of selling stock 
in various enterprises, from rubber plan- 
tations and apple orchards to oil wells 
and wireless telegraph patents, to people 
who wished to. invest their savings, big 
or little, and to live happy ever after on 
extraordinary incomes. Marty read the 
circulars, and wished she had some 
savings to invest. She never suspected 
that she was engaged in anything except 
honest business. 

The first week fled so fast that she 
hardly knew it had gone. The second 
went almost as fast. There were times, 
of course, when she felt the pangs of 
homesickness. There were nights when 
she lay awake and cried a little. There 
were moments when her temper flashed 
out anew at the memory of misunder- 
standings. She had times of deep 
self-blame. Desperate loneliness over- 
wheimed her once or twice on Sunday, 
when the quiet boarding house had no 
movement in it, and there was no one 
patient enough to be a companion to a 
girl who was deaf. But nevertheless, 
she was almost happy. 

It was not long before Kearney Jenson 
discovered Marty’s intense attachment 
to himself. He was used to gaining 
people’s confidence and their liking, but 
it always pleased him. He understood 
Marty, and knew just what to do 
and what not to do, in order to 
make her think him the kindest man 
alive. Kearney Jenson was what is 
commonly called a crooked stockjobber ; 
but he could be more genuinely con- 
siderate of Marty’s infirmity than up- 
right, honest, generous Mrs. Gringham 
could be. 

So when, one day toward the end of 
Marty’s first month of work, Miss 
Bronson, who had had entire charge of 
the mail, left suddenly to take another 
position, Mr. Jenson as suddenly put 
Marty into Miss Bronson’s vacant 
place. Marty was overjoyed, and 

Jenson felt quite like a benevolent philan- 
thropist. His clerk’s hope and ambition leaped 
with her promotion. She was competent, 
tireless, and thorough. Jenson regarded her 
as a ‘‘find’’ and a treasure, and told his 
partner and other people so. 

It seemed almost as if the office of Jenson 
& Whatman had been especially made to fit 
Marty’s needs. And because she thus became 
a real force in the business, and received a key 
to the office as a sort of badge of her position, 
she lingered longer under her delusion about 
Jenson and his business than she might other- 
wise have done. But of course the inevitable 
finally happened. 

After perhaps a month of work in her new 
position, Marty had her first disturbing glimpse 
of a certain queer aspect of the business. She 
happened to be in Kearney Jenson’s private 
office, delivering letters and checks and money 
orders received that morning. Mr. Jenson had 
not yet arrived, and she was standing at his 
desk, when a man came in whom she had 
often seen in the office, and whom she knew to 
be the advertising representative of one of the 
city newspapers. 

The man knew Marty, and knew that she 
was deaf. He did not know her well enough, 
however, to trust to her lip reading. So, as 
soon as he had learned that Mr. Jenson was 
not in, he drew a sheet of paper from his 
pocket and opened it. It was a page of a 
newspaper on which appeared an advertise- 
ment announcing Jenson & Whatman’s sale 
of stock in the Bavia Farm, Florida, lands 
—a huge, flaring advertisement, full of all 
the golden promises that characterize such 
announcements, with pictures and ‘* testi- 
monial letters,’’ and convincing accounts of 
the enormous successes achieved by people 
who, after making for years only a bare 
living on Northern farms, had invested in 
‘*Wonderful Florida.’’ It was an effective 
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advertisement ; Marty knew that it had already 
made sales. 

The advertising man spread the big sheet on 
Mr. Jenson’s desk, and pointed to certain 
words written in pencil on its margin, and 
Marty read them with widening eyes: 

This enterprise is a fake and the advertisers 
are fakers. Half of this land is under water, and 
the other half is no fit place for a human being to 
live. It would take millions to make it worth 
Florida is all right, but not in this 
And I thought 


thousands. 
spot. I’ve seen it and know. 
maybe you'd like to be put wise. 
Yours, 
James B. Markem, 
Practical Farmer on the Spot. 


Marty felt her face flush red. Of course she 
did not believe the penciled words; to her they 
were a libel and a calumny upon her kind 
employers. She was indignant—hotly indig- 
nant. Her quick temper blazed suddenly in 
behalf of her friends. 

‘*Tt isn’t so!’’ she burst out, with startling 
harshness. ‘‘It’s a lie!’’ 

The young newspaper man looked at her 
with interest. Then he raised his eyebrows 
and his shoulders together and spread his 
hands, as if to say, 
‘*Well, of course, J don’t 
know; but it looks 
bad. ’’ 

Marty flared again in- 
stantly. She took up 
the sheet of paper, and 
suddenly tore it across 
and across. With a gasp 
of astonishment, the 
young man tried to stop 
her, but she whirled 
away from him, and 
went on tearing the 
flimsy sheet to bits. 
The young man, flushed 
and startled, stood and 
stared at her as she 
opened the office: win- 
dow and flung the shreds 
of paper to the gusty 
breeze. Then, after look- 
ing for an instant into 
Marty’s angry eyes, he 
turned calmly, and 
walked out. 

Of course Marty’s ac- 
tion was neither polite 
nor rational; but Marty, 
when in a temper, sel- 
dom did either polite or 
rational things. And she was in a fury of 
anger when she went back to her desk in 
the outer office and sat down to work. 

She was undecided at first whether to 
tell Kearney Jenson of ‘the incident. She felt 
ashamed even to speak of it. She concluded 
that she ought to tell him, however, and she 
did so, late that afternoon, when her first 
opportunity offered. He listened with an 
amused and sympathetic smile to her account. 
Then he drew from his desk a mass of pho- 
tographs labeled Bavia Farm, and showed 
her pictures of garden spots, cosy homes, 
and happy groups of people. Marty felt 
much relieved. 

She had never been filled with greater confi- 
dence in Jenson & Whatman than she was 
when she left the office that night; but a 
singular coincidence occurred that very eve- 
ning. At the boarding house, after dinner, 
Marty picked upa copy of a weekly periodical ; 
as she turned the pages, a heading in big 
letters caught her eye. With a start, she 
stopped and read. 

Under a caption—INVESTORS BEWARE! 
—she found an article that made her burn and 
tingle. A certain great financier was quoted 
as saying that any investment that promised 
more than five per cent. return was unsafe. 
Another financier deplored the mad scramble 
of people with small savings to buy get-rich- 
quick stocks. Then the article proceeded to 
describe and expose the men who by seductive 
advertisements, fallacious circulars, and lying 
pictures obtained money from uninformed 
and trustful victims. The usual method was 
to pay early dividends from the capital 
that flowed in, and when the coffers were 
full, to make way with the contributions, 
and leave ruined investors gasping on every 
hand. 

When Marty had read the article, she felt 
that it had been directed simply and solely at 
Jenson & Whatman! The advertisements 
quoted reeked with the expressions familiar in 
those of Kearney Jenson; the office methods 
described might have been his office methods; 
the very men who were named and character- 
ized might have been portraits in one form or 
another of Kearney Jenson. And to cap the 


_ Sheaf, the article ended with a paragraph about 


bonanza farms in Florida, which were partic- 
ularly flagrant examples of fraudulent stock- 
selling baits; the writer made a statement so 
nearly in the words of the penciled note 
Marty had seen on the newspaper page that 
morning that she turned fairly faint and 
sick. 

She was not happy or confident, she was 
not lonely or homesick, when she climbed into 
bed that night; she was frightened and dis- 
mayed; she was facing a grim, new problem. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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of the house, Aunt Kate peered down the 

road with a puzzled expression on her face. 
She held her starched apron over her head, in 
order to shield her eyes from the sun. 

Two figures were toiling up the hill. One she 
recognized as that of her nephew, Melancthon, 
usually called ‘‘Melly’’; but the animal, trot- 
ting now before, now beside the boy, but 
never behind him, she could not identify. 


G ot ie hou beside the horse block in front 


‘*T hope he hasn’t gone and got a calf some- | 
where,’’ she said to herself; ‘‘we don’t want | 
And if he’s got a big dog, he’ll have | so. 


a calf. 
to take it straight back where it came from. 
It can’t be a sheep; it —’’ 

She paused and took a step forward. 

‘““O dear me! It’s a goat! And it looks 


DRAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 





THE UNGALLANT SIR GALAHAD BACKED OFF FOR ANOTHER CHARGE. 


like that mean old thing the Judson boy 
had. Whatever can Melancthon be thinking 
of !’” 

She sighed deeply and wrung her hands. 
‘There are no two ways about it,’’ she con- 
eluded, aloud; ‘‘he simply can’t have a 
goat bbe 

Steadily the two figures came nearer, and 
presently stopped a little way from the horse 
block, beside which Aunt Kate had sternly 
planted herself. Melly understood perfectly 
the significance of her attitude, but the glad 
smile that he turned upon her gave no hint of 
his inward quaking. 

‘*Ain’t he a beauty, auntie?’’ he inquired. 

‘*Where did you get that animal, Melanc- 
thon?’’ 

‘*Why, down at Mr. Judson’s; it’s the one 
Billy bought for $8 before they decided to go 
West, and I—why, he didn’t cost me anything 
like that, and — 

‘*What did he cost you?’’ 

**You see, I had some money before, and I 
sold those five extra Plymouth Rock roosters 
to Lem Fisher for twelve cents a pound; 
and aaa 

‘“*How much did that animal cost you?’’ 

‘‘T was going to tell you, if you’d only 
wait. I paid Duncan for the trigger work 
of that patent box trap I invented, out of 
my rooster money, and Billy saw it, and 
thought it would be great to catch jack rab- 
bits with, out in Oklahoma; so I traded with 
him.’’ 

‘*You traded your box trap for that goat?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am.’’ 

_ ‘Was that all?”’ 

‘*All what, Aunt Kate?’’ 

‘*All that you traded for the goat?’’ 

Melly’s smile faded for a moment, and he 
cleared his throat somewhat nervously. ‘‘I—I 
gave $2 to boot—but that was part money I 
had before, and part rooster money. ’’ 

‘*So you gave Billy Judson $2 and your box 
trap for the goat?’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am. I don’t figure that he cost 
me more than $2.85, or $3, at the outside, and 
Billy paid $8 for him. See what a bargain I 
got!’? His smile had returned in all its full- 
ness. ‘‘I’m going to call him ‘Sir Galahad,’ 
and I think —’”’ 

‘*You’re going to take that goat straight 
back, Melancthon, and get your $2 and your 
box trap—though I don’t much care whether 
you get the trap or not.’’ 

‘*But I—I can’t, Aunt Kate!’’ 

**You can’t! Why not?’’ 

‘*The trap’s gone, and Billy’s gone, and the 
other Judsons are gone—they’re all gone !”* 

**Gone where? Gone West?’’ 

‘*Well, the box trap has, with their carload 
of goods, and Mr. Judson and the family 
have gone to Preswick Corners to visit; but 











they’re going to follow the car day after to- 
morrow. I guess we’ll have to keep the goat. ’’ 


‘Were they going to take the goat with them | 


before you appeared ?’” 

‘*No, they were planning to leave him with 
Mrs. Fisher for a while.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, you can take the goat straight 
to Mrs. Fisher. If Billy Judson won’t repay 
you the $2, I will.’’ 

‘*But I can’t, Aunt Kate!’’ 

‘*Why can’t you, I’d like to know?’”’ 

‘*She—she won’t have him—she told Billy 
He bunted her, I guess. ’’ 

‘*So there wasn’t any place for the goat— 
until you obligingly came along ?’’ 

‘*Maybe they’d have taken him over to 
Preswick Corners, if they could have found 

room for him in the back 


of the wagon. ’’ 
‘*Tt seems to me, Me- 
lancthon, that you’re 


old enough not to be 
made such a fool of! 
They’ve taken your 
money for an animal 
that they couldn’t move, 
eouldn’t sell, and 
couldn’t even give away 
—to anyone else. It 
doesn’t look like much 
of a bargain to me.’’ 

‘*We-ell,’’—Melly’s 
smile was less bright 
than it had been at the 
beginning of the conver- 
sation,—‘‘he seemed 
cheap to me, consider- 
ing what Billy had paid. 
And I’m sure, Aunt 
Kate, that I can make 
Sir Galahad useful. ’’ 

‘*Humph! How??? 

‘“*Why, I can build a 
little wagon, and~ have 
him draw me round. ’’ 

**You’d look well, 
wouldn’t you,—a boy 
with your long legs,— 
being drawn round by a goat? And he’s a 
mean old thing; everyone who lived near the 
Judsons saysso. You can’t have him; I don’t 
care if there isn’t any place to take him to!’’ 

‘*Shall I turn him loose right here, Aunt 
Kate?’’ Melly asked, innocently. 

‘*Merey, no!’? Aunt Kate cried, as she re- 
treated behind the horse block. ‘‘You keep a 
tight hold on that rope!’’ 

There seemed no reason for Aunt Kate’s 
alarm. Sir Galahad had long since ceased to 
strain at his tether, and had lain down in 
the road, with the innocent and inoffensive 
look that only a deceitful billy goat can 
assume. 

‘*Well, then,’’ said the boy, ‘‘shall I lead 
him back to the foot of the hill and let him 
go there?’’ 

Aunt Kate pondered. ‘‘No,’’ she said, at 
last, ‘‘he might get into mischief, and then 
we’d be held to blame. You may put him 
in the old sheep pen, and give him some 
hay and water; I’ll see to his case this eve- 
ning. ’’ 

Melly jerked Sir Galahad to his feet, and 
drove him down the driveway and round the 
barn, while his aunt hurried to prepare an 
early supper. Directly after the meal she had 
Jerry harnessed to the buggy, and drove away 
toward the railway station. 

When she returned, long after dark, Melly 
helped her from the carriage with great respect, 
and displayed unusual alacrity in getting a 
lantern and leading the horse to the stable. 
He was too wise to ask questions, and waited 
in silence for her final verdict in regard to Sir 
Galahad. But Aunt Kate did not mention the 
matter for some time; and meanwhile the goat 
remained in the sheep pen, where Melly regaled 
it not only with hay and water, but with some 
of Jerry’s ground feed, and supplemented that 
choice mixture of oats and corn with bundles 
of grass cut with a sickle. This food was the 
best Sir Galahad had enjoyed in many years, 
perhaps in his whole life, but he chafed at 
his restricted range. On the third day Melly 
did not latch the gate securely, and Sir Gal- 
ahad thrust it open with his head, and walked 
out. 

Aunt Kate met him at the edge of the vege- 
table garden, as she was returning to the house 
with a mess of beets; Sir Galahad frisked 
lightly upon the points of his hoofs, waved his 
lowered head, and charged. 

In the foot race that ensued, with the rear 
porch as the goal, Aunt Kate won by inches. 
She would have been disastrously beaten except 
for the fact that when she dropped her beets 
at the foot of the steps, the goat hesitated over 
them for a fraction of a second. In that brief 


interval she reached the top of the steps, and 
dashed breathlessly into the kitchen. Sir Gal- 
ahad, with the same lack of knightly chivalry 


|a cider grinder. 
| abashed when he saw the animal. 





that he had displayed before, followed her, 
hotfoot, upon the porch; but there the closed 
door balked him. ‘Thereupon he returned to 
the beets, and, although he had breakfasted 
heartily, ate them, tops and all. 

Aunt Kate shouted through the window 
screen until Melly finally heard her, and 
emerged from the corn house, where he was 
planning to transform an old corn sheller into 
He appeared somewhat 


‘*T—T didn’t let him out !’’ he protested. By 
this time he was beginning himself to weary 
of the goat, for he had found Sir Galahad a 
source of considerable trouble and labor, and 
of little or no amusement. 

‘*How did he get out, then?’’ 

**T don’t know. Maybe he jumped out; the 
fence isn’t very high.’’ 

‘*Put him in the old orchard; he can’t jump 
out of there. ’’ 

That was a welcome order, and Melly 
obeyed it promptly; there was plenty of grass 
in the orchard, and water in the little brook 
at the lower corner. Melly would no longer 
have to provide for Sir Galahad’s wants, and 
would have more time to devote to the cider 
grinder. 

Dinner was an unpleasant meal, socially. 
For the first time, his aunt narrated her expe- 
riences in trying to dispose of the goat. Every 
effort had ended in failure, for the evil reputa- 
tion of the animal seemed singularly wide- 
spread. Then she enlarged upon Melly’s 
‘*bargain’’ until his ears burned. 

‘*Tt isn’t safe for anyone to go near him,’’ 
she declared; ‘‘and yet you were going to 
‘make him useful.’ I fancy that is something 
that will tax even your inventive powers. It 
seems scarcely possible that a boy with any 
sense at all could be so simple. ’’ 

The old orchard was tightly fenced with 
woven wire, except where the pigpen joined 
it; and, moreover, since the gate did not have 
to be opened several times a day, as the gate 
of the sheep pen did, the place afforded a 
secure prison for the goat. There Sir Galahad 
remained in confinement, although his bonds 
in no way cramped his activities. He ran 
about freely, waxed fat, and flourished. 

One day, at the end of a fortnight, when the 
cider grinder had been completed and tempo- 
rarily discarded, because it leaked and wasted 
more juice than it delivered to the hand press, 
Melly was seated in the door of the corncrib, 
wondering how he could best fasten a bow] to* 
the legs of his grinder, in order to catch the 
drippings. 

‘*Tf you want any mince pies this fall,”’ 
Aunt Kate called, ‘‘you must get me some 
apples! I have the meat all chopped.’’ 

‘*Won’t those here in the side yard do?’’ the 
boy asked ; he was feeling lazy that afternoon. 

**Certainly not! I want a peck of pippins 
from the south bough on the old tree by the 
pigpen. You needn’t pick them; they won’t 
be very badly bruised if you shake them off. 
Now, hurry!’’ 

Melly did not hurry perceptibly, but he 
got a basket and went into the orchard, where 
Sir Galahad lay peacefully chewing his cud 
under the pippin tree. An idea—an excep- 
tionally brilliant one—filashed into Melly’s 
mind. He would save himself some work and 
would make Sir Galahad useful at the same 
time! 

He hurried back to the barn, found a rope 
about fifty feet long, and returned with it to 
the orchard. The south bough of the apple 
tree was about fifteen feet in the air, well 
beyond his reach, but not beyond the cast of a 
stone. 

Melly looked about him until he found a 
fairly large rock, tied it inside his handker- 
chief, and then fastened the four corners of 
the handkerchief to one end of the rope. 

‘*T’ve got a bolas here,’’ he said, addressing 
the goat. ‘‘Just watch me hitch it to that 
limb. ’’ 

After several unsuccessful casts, the rock 
swung back when the boy pitched it over the 
branch, and twisted itself two or three times 
round the rope. That attached it firmly to 
the limb. Melly then tied the other end of 
the rope to the goat’s collar, and after that 
walked away about a hundred feet until he 
was near the gate. Here he got down upon all 
fours and began to bow and grimace at Sir 
Galahad—actions that the goat could construe 
only as a challenge to mortal combat. 

Ordinarily the goat would have responded 
promptly to this insult, but now he was well- 
fed and lazy, and consequently continued to 
chew his cud complacently, without even 
winking an eye. His indifference so provoked 
Melly that he got up and threw an apple against 
the animal’s ribs, after which he dropped 
down and again began to bow and make faces. 

Sir Galahad rose stiffly and shook his head ; 
then he backed away for a yard or more and 
rushed at his opponent. The rope brought 
him up short, and actually lifted him off his 
feet; but to Melly’s surprise, Sir Galahad 
struggled for only a moment before he lay 
down and turned his back upon Melly in dis- 
gust. 

A shower of apples had fallen, but not 
enough for the pies. Plainly, Melly could not 
induce the goat to make another charge in the 
same direction against the taut rope; so the 














boy went out of the gate, and round the fence, 
and came up beside the pigpen, beyond the 
tree. At that point the wire fence ended, and 
a panel of wide hemlock boards, nailed hori- 
zontally between the last post and the side of 
the pen, replaced it. After he’had thrown a 
few more apples to rouse the sleepy goat, 
Melly got down on his knees and painfully 
thrust his bared head through the narrow 
opening between the bottom board and the one 
next above it. 

Sir Galahad was on his feet again, roused 
to wrath by the shower of missiles. When 
he saw the nodding head, apparently 
unsupported by a body, he snorted once, 
tried to back up, and then came on with a 
rush. . 

As he shot under the limb of the pippin tree, 
something fell upon his back, and startled him 
greatly, but it served to hasten rather than to 
retard his charge. With bulging eyes, Melly 
saw what had happened. The stone at the 
end of the rope had whirled over the limb, 
and had fallen with the rope; Sir Galahad 
was free! 

Melly strove desperately to withdraw his 
head from between the boards, but the crack 
was narrow; with his eyes on the charging 
goat, he tugged, and jerked, and twisted, but 
his chin below and the nape of his neck above, 
stuck fast. For an agonizing second the futile 
struggle continued ; then came a crash that for 
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LONG, busy street in San Francisco. 

Innumerable small shops, none of them 

with any great pretensions, lined it from 
north to south; horse cars, always crowded 
with passengers, hurried to and fro; narrow 
streets, which intersected the broader one, were 
built up with small wooden dwellings, most of 
them rather neglected by their owners or land- 
lords. In the middle distance were other 
narrow streets and alleys where taller houses 
stood, and the windows, fire 
escapes, and balconies of these 
added great color:and variety to 
the scene, for the families housed 
there kept most of their belong- 
ings on the outside during the 
long dry season. Still farther 
away were the roofs, chimneys 
and “smokestacks of mammoth 
buildings—railway sheds, freight 
depots, and power houses ; finally, 
a glimpse of docks and wharves 
and shipping. 

This, or at least a considerable 
part of it, was the kingdom. 
To the ordinary beholder it 
might have looked ugly, crowded, 
dusty, sordid, ill-kept, unattrac- 
tive, undesirable; but it appeared 
none of these things to the lucky 
person who had been invested 
with some sort of modest, indi- 
rect authority in its affairs. 

The throne from which the 
lucky person viewed the kingdom 
was humble enough. It was the 
highest of the tin-shop steps at 
the corner of Silver and Third 
streets, an excellent place for a 
throne, and one commanding a 
fine view of the inhabitants, 
their dwellings, and their activ- 
ities. 

There were in evidence bar- 
bers, joiners, plumbers, grocers, 
fruit sellers, bakers, and venders 
of small wares, and there was 
the largest and most splendidly 
recruited army of do-nothings 
that the sun ever shone upon. 
These forever - out - of - work -ers, leaning 
against every lamp-post, fence picket, corner 
house and barber pole in the vicinity, were 
all male, but they were mostly mated to 
women fully worthy of them; in the back 
streets hard by their wives did nothing with 
equal assiduity. 

Well, there was the kingdom and there were 
the dwellers therein, and the lucky person on 
the steps was a girl. She did not know at 
first that it was a kingdom, and the kingdom 
never at any time would have recognized itself 
under that name, for it was anything but a 
sentimental neighborhood. The girl was some- 
What too young for the work she was going to 
do, and considerably too inexperienced, but 
she had a kindergarten diploma in her pocket, 
and, being an ardent follower of Froebel, she 
thought she saw ways of making a good 
Many roses blossom in the desert of Tar 
Flat, the not too euphonious name of the 
kingdom. 

Here the discreet anonymity of the third 
person must be cast aside and the regrettable 
egotism of the first person allowed to enter, for 
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Melly was illumined with rockets, Roman | visions; plotting, planning, hoping, believing, | helpful without being intrusive; to show no 


candles, aérolites, planets, and comets. 


forecasting the future. I take some small | 


surprise, whatever happened; above all, to be 


The challenger collapsed, face downward, | credit to myself that, when there were yet no | cheerful, strong, and bracing, not weakly senti- 


with a gurgling shout, while the ungallant Sir 
Galahad backed off for another charge. Just 
at that instant, however, Aunt Kate, who had 
hurried out to see why the pippins were so| 





such things as settlements and neighborhood | 
guilds, I had an instinct that this was the | 
right way to work. 

‘*This school,’’ I thought, ‘‘must not be an | 


mental. 

As the day of opening approached, an 
unexpected and valuable aide-de-camp ap- 
peared on the scene. An Irish-American 


long in coming, reached the gate of the| exotic, a parasite, an alien growth, not a/girl of twelve or thirteen slipped in at the 


orchard, and took in the situation at a glance. | 
Forgetting her fear of the goat, she seized 
a stick, brandished it valorously, and dashed | 
to Melly’s rescue. Her courage was so mani- | 
fest that Sir Galahad quite lost his, and fled | 
through the orchard, dragging the rope after | 
him. Aunt Kate hastened to the side of her | 
nephew. 

Melly’s nose was bleeding, his chin was cut, 
and he was clinging with both hands to the | 
top of his head. Aunt Kate pried him from | 
between the boards, lifted him to his feet, and | 
led him to the house for repairs. 

‘*Melancthon, ’’ she asked, a half hour later, | 
after he had been bathed and bandaged, ‘‘ what 
on earth were you trying to do?’’ 

‘*T was trying to make Sir Galahad useful 
—the cross-grained brute!’’ he said, resent- 
fully. 

Aunt Kate smiled grimly. ‘‘I rather guess 
you succeeded,’’ she said. ‘‘I hope—I really 
begin to hope—that maybe he knocked a little 
common sense into your head. If he did, I 
shall always be glad that you got him.”’ 








early educational and philanthropic adventures 
must be told after the manner of other chron- 
icles. 

The building in Silver Street that was to 
be the scene of such beautiful and inspiring 
doings (I hoped) as had been seldom observed 
on this planet, was pleasant and commodious. 
It had been occupied by two classes of an over- 
crowded primary school, which had now been 
removed to a fine modern building. The two 
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THE HIGHEST OF THE TIN-SHOP STEPS AT THE CORNER OF 
SILVER AND THIRD STREETS, AN EXCELLENT PLACE 


FOR A THRONE. 


rooms rented for this pioneer free kindergarten | 
of the Pacific coast were in the second story, 
and were large and sunny. A broad flight of 
twenty wooden steps led from the street to the 
first floor, and a long stairway connected that 
floor with the one above. 

The first few days after my arrival in San | 
Francisco were spent in the installing of stove, 
piano, tables, benches and working materials, 
and then the beautifying began: the prepara- 
tions for opening, the creation of a room so 
attractive and homelike, so friendly in its} 
atmosphere, so winsome in color, that its | 
charm would be felt by every child who} 
entered it. 

I was a stranger in a strange city; my only 
acquaintances were the trustees of the newly 
formed association. They, naturally, had no 
technical knowledge,—I am speaking of the 
Dark Ages, when there were only two or 
three trained kindergartners west of the Rocky | 
Mountains,—and the practical organization of 
things was my department. 

Here is where the tin-shop steps came in. I 
sat there very often in those sunny days of 








I was the girl, and the modest chronicle of my | late July, 1878, dreaming dreams and seeing | a part of it as if I had been born there; to be 


flower of beauty trans- 
planted from a con- 
servatory and shown 
under glass; it must 
have its roots deep in 
the neighborhood life, 
and there my roots 
must be also. No 
teacher, be she ever 
so gifted, ever so con- 
secrated, can suffi- 
ciently influence the 
children under her care 
for only a few hours a 
day, unless she. can 
gradually persuade the 
parents to be her allies. 
I must find, then, the 
desired fifty children 
under school age,—six years in California, — 
and I must somehow keep in close relation to 
the homes from which they come.’’ 

How should I get into intimate touch with | 

this strange, puzzling, foreign community, this 
big clump of poverty - stricken, intemperate, 
overworked, lazy, extravagant, ill - assorted 
humanity, leavened here and there by a God- 
fearing, thrifty, respectable family? 
* Buying and borrowing were my first two aids 
to fellowship. I bought my luncheon ata differ- 
ent bakery every day, and my glass of milk at 
adifferent dairy. At each visit I talked, always 
casually, of the new kindergarten, and gave its 
date of opening, but never ‘‘solicited’’ pupils. 
I bought pencils, crayons and mucilage of the 
local stationers, brown paper and soap of the 
grocers, hammers and tacks of the hardware 
man. I borrowed many things, returned them 
soon, and thus gave my neighbors the satisfac- 
tion of being helpful. 

When I tried to borrow the local carpenter’s 
saw for a few minutes, he answered that he 
would rather come himself and do the job than 
lend his saw to a lady. The combination of a 
lady and edged tools was something in his 
mind so humorous that I nervously changed 
the subject. I was glad to dis- 
play my schoolroom to an intel- 
ligent workman, and a half hour’s 
explanation of the kindergarten 
occupations made the carpenter 
an enthusiastic convert. To 
each craftsman, then, in the 
vicinity, I showed the particular 
branch of kindergarten handi- 
work that might appeal to him, 
whether laying of patterns in 
sticks and tablets, weaving, 
drawing, rudimentary efforts at 
designing, folding and cutting of 
paper, or clay modeling. 

I had the great advantage of 
making all my calls in shops, 
and thus I did not have the 
unpleasant duty of visiting 
people’s houses uninvited, or the 
embarrassment of being treated 
as peddlers of patronage and 
good advice are likely to be 
treated. Besides, in many cases, 
the shops and homes were under 
one roof, and children scuttled 
in and out, behind and under 
the counters and over the thresh- 
olds into the street. They were 
all agog with curiosity, and so 
were the women. A mother does 
not have to be highly cultivated 
to perceive the advantage of a 
place near by to which she can 
send her four- or five-year-olds 
free of charge, and know that 
they are busy and happy for 
several hours a day. 

I know, by long experience 
with younger kindergartners in 
after years, that this kind of ‘‘visiting’’ pre- 
sents many perplexities to persons of a certain 
temperament, but I never entered any house | 
where I felt the least sensation of being out 
of place. I do not think this flexibility is 
a gift of especially high order, or that it would 
be equally valuable in all walks of life, but 
it was of great service to me in my chosen 
work. Whether I sat in a stuffed chair, or on 
a nail keg or an inverted washtub, it was 
always equally agreeable tome. The ‘‘getting 
into relation, ’’ perfectly, and without the loss 
of a moment, gave me a sense of mental and 
spiritual exhilaration. 

I never adapted myself elaborately to a 
strange situation in order to be in sympathy. 
I never said to myself, ‘‘ But for God’s grace 
I might be the woman on that cot; unloved, 
uncared for—or that timid, frail little creature 
struggling to support a paralytic husband.’’ I 
never had to give myself logical reasons for 
being where I was, nor did I ever have to 
wonder what I should say; my one idea was | 
to keep the situation simple and free from 
embarrassment to anyone; to be as completely 


| 





THE CORPORAL. 








front door one day when I was practicing 
children’s songs, and the following colloquy 
ensued : 

‘*What’s this place goin’ to be?’’ 

‘*A kindergarten. ’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

Explanation, suited to the questioner, fol- 
lowed. 

‘“*Can I come in afternoons, on my way 
home from school ?’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ 

**Can I stay now and help round?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, I should be delighted.’’ 

**What’s the bird for?’’ 

‘*What are all birds for?’’ I answered, just 
to puzzle her. 

*“*T dunno. 
for?’’ 

‘*What are all flowers for?’’ 

‘*But I thought ’twas a school.’’ 

**It is, but it’s a new kind.’’ 

**Where’s the books?’’ 

‘*The children are going to be under six; we 


What’s the plants and flowers 


| shan’t have reading and writing.’’ 


We sat down to work together, marking out 
and cutting brown paper envelopes for the 
children’s sewing or weaving, binding colored 
prints with gold paper and putting them on 
the wall with thumb tacks, and arranging all 
the kindergarten materials tidily on the shelves 
of the closets. The next day was a holiday, 
and she begged to comeagain. I assented, and 
told her she might bring a friend if she liked, 
and we would lunch together. 

**] guess not,’’ she said, with just a hint of 
jealousy in her tone. ‘‘You and I get on so 
well that mebbe we’d be bothered with another 
girl messin’ round, and she’d be one more to 
wash up for after lunch.’’ 

From that moment the corporal, as I called 
her, was a Stanch ally, and -there was seldom 
a day in the coming years when she did not 
faithfully perform all sorts of unofficial duties, 
attaching herself passionately to my service 
with the devotion of a mother or an elder 
sister. She proved at the beginning a kind of 
traveling agent for the school, haranguing 
mothers on street corners, and addressing the 
groups of curious children who gathered at 
the foot of the school steps. 

‘*You’d ought to go upstairs and see the 
inside of it!’? she would exclaim. ‘‘It’s 
just like going round the world! There’s a 
canary bird, there’s fishes swimmin’ in a glass 
bowl, there’s plants bloomin’ on the winder 
sills, there’s a pianner, and more’n a million 
pictures! There’s closets stuffed full of things 
to play with and work with, and whatever the 
scholars make they’re going to take home if 
it’s good. There’s a play room with red rings 
painted on the floor, and they’re going to march 
and play games on ’em. She can play the 
pianner standin’ up or settin’ down without 
lookin’ at her hands to see where they’re goin’. 
She’s goin’ to wear white, two a week, and I 
got Mis’ Lanagan to‘wash ’em for her for 
fifteen cents apiece. I tell her the children 
round here’s awful dirty, and she says the 
cleaner she is, the cleaner they’ll be. No, 
*tain’t goin’ to be no Sunday school. No, 
*tain’t goin’ to be no mission. No, ’tain’t 
goin’ to be no lodge. She says it’s a new 
kind of a school, that’s .all I know, and next 
Monday’ Ill see it goin’ full blast!’’ 

Those were early days. The kindergarten 
theory of education was on trial for its very 
life; the fame of Pestalozzi and Froebel seemed 
to my youthful vision to be in my keeping, 
and I had all the ardor of the neophyte. It 
was as if a child had gone to play by the sea- 
shore, and stepping into a cockleshell, had put 
out into an unknown ocean, where all manner 
of derelicts and storm-tossed mariners needed 
succor. The ocean was a life of which I had 
heretofore known nothing; a miserable, reck- 
less, and sometimes criminal life. 

My cockleshell, many times threatened, 
managed to escape shipwreck, and took its 
frail little place among the other craft that 
sailed in its company. I hardly saw or felt 
the safety of the harbor or the shore for three 
years, the three years out of my whole life the 
most wearying, the most heart-searching, the 
most discouraging, the most inspiring; also, I 
dare say, the best worth living. 

‘*Full blast, ’’ the corporal’s own expression, 
exactly described the setting out of the cockle- 
shell on its expedition; that is, the eventful 
Monday morning when the first free kindergar- 
ten west of the Rockies threw open its doors. 

The neighborhood was enthusiastic in pre- 
senting its offspring at the altar of educational 
experiment, and we might have enrolled a 
hundred children had there been room. I was 
to have no assistant, and we had provided 
seats only for forty, which prohibited a list of 
more than sixty at the outside. As a convert 
to any inspiring idea is anxious to immolate 
herself on the first altar that comes in the 
path of duty, I carefully selected the children 
best fitted to show to the amazed public the 
regenerating effects of the kindergarten method, 
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an acre of White Mountain potatoes each 


and they were certainly unsurpassed specimens 
of the class we hoped to benefit. 
Of the forty who were accepted the first 


morning, thirty appeared to be either indif- | 
ferent or willing victims, and ten were quite | 


the reverse. These ten screamed if the 
maternal hand were withdrawn, bawled if 
their hats were taken away, and bellowed 
if they were asked to sit down. This rebel- 
lion led to their being removed to the hall by 
their mothers, who spanked them vigorously 
every few minutes and returned them to me 
each time in a more unconquered state, with 
their lung power quite unimpaired and their 
views of primary education still vague and 
distorted. 

As the mothers were uniformly ladies with 
ruffied hair, snapping eyes, high color, and 
short temper, I could not understand the chil- 
dren’s fear of me, a mild young thing ‘‘in 
white, ’’—as the corporal would say,—but they 
evidently preferred the ills they knew. When 
the last mother led in the last freshly spanked 
child, and said, as she prepared to leave, 


I was personally concerned, I was attempting 
the impossible, and trying to perform the labor 
of three women. I soon learned to work skill- 
fully, and more or less successfully, but I 
habitually squandered my powers and lavished 
on trivial details strength that I should have 
spent more thriftily. 

I could surmount the difficulties of each day 
only by the exercise of quick wit, ingenuity, 
versatility, self-control, and by a continual 
outpour of magnetism. My enthusiasm made 
me reckless in the expenditure of strength, 
but I can never regret a single hour of exhaus- 
tion, discouragement, or despair; for each 
brought me a little more knowledge of human 
nature, a little wider vision, a little clearer 
insight, a little deeper sympathy. 

I wonder whether we ever look back on the 
brightest of our ‘‘play days’’ with the same 
glow of delight with which we recall our 
periods of hardest work? Certainly not if 
the accomplished task was either joy-giving, 





comfort-bringing, or creative in its character. 





I remember certain heavenly days on a sun- 
lit sea; the first sight of the Azores rising like 
fairy islands out of an opalescent haze, as 
well as other hours of delicious and profitable 
idleness in a Venetian gondola. I recollect 
an autumn day on a moor in Scotland; the 
smell of the purple heather, the sound of the 
pipes and the swing of the kilt. But which 


of them can compare with one of the weariest | 


days in my poor little kingdom at Silver Street, 
if it ended in some modest moral triumph? 
Which of them ever gave the thrill that came 
from some grateful mother’s handclasp; and | 
which of them brought the joy unutterable | 
that filled my heart in later years, whenever 
a book was finished—a book, however slight, 
that held all I had to give? Do not talk to 
me of the delicious joys of idleness! Whether 
on tropic seas, among the palaces of Venice, 
or over the moors of Scotland, they sink into 
insignificance beside the zest and glory of work 
if you can only contrive to keep your child 
heart and go every day singing to your task! 


‘*Well, I suppose they might as well get used 
to you one time as another; so good day, miss, 
and God help you!’’ I felt that my woes were 
greater than I could bear. For, as the door 
closed, several infants who had been- quite QQ 
calm began to how] in sympathy with their 

suffering brethren. Then the door opened 
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again, and the corporal’s bright face appeared 
in the crack. 

‘*Goodness !’? she ejaculated. 
the way I thought ’twas goin’ to be! Stop 
your cryin’, Jimmy Maxwell, a great big boy | 


like you; and you, Levi Isaacs and Goldine | of four two-gallon jugs. 
Gump, I wonder you ain’t ashamed! Every | 
one of you that’s actin’ foolish has got to go | | people. 
into the play room with me till they can| has not touched them. 
I ain’t got any patience with you, | their staid old methods of farming, while the | and passed from one Sylvester farmhouse to 


behave. 


bawlin’ as if somebody was goin’ to kill ye! | progressive age has roared by just on the other | another. 


‘*This ain’t 


HERE has been a great com- 
motion among our neighbors, 
the Sylvesters, who live over 
| the hill from the old squire’s in 
Maine. It has all been on account 


The Sylvesters are old-fashioned 
The progress of modern invention 
They have kept ‘to | 


Do you s’pose Miss Kate can keep her new- | side of the hill from their quiet valley. 


kind-of-a-school with such a racket? Now 


Sylvester Valley is remote from the world— 


you just come right out with me, and don’t let | at the end of a road on the far side of a high 


me hear any more of your nonsense! Miss | hill. 


Kate,’’ she whispered, turning to me, 
‘*I’ve got the whole day off for my 
uncle’s funeral, and as he ain’t buried 
till three o’clock, I thought I’d better 
run in and see how you was getting on.’’ 

‘*You are an angel, corporal!’’ I said. 
‘““Take all the howlers down into the 
yard and let them play in the sand tables 
till I call you.’’ 

When the queue of weeping babes had 

been sternly led out by the corporal, 
something like peace descended upon the 
room, but there could be no work for the 
moment because the hands were too dirty. 
I selected with an eagle eye several 
assistants from the group—the brightest- 
eyed, best-tempered, cleverest and clean- 
est. With their help I arranged the seats, 
with the older children at the back tables 
and the babies in the front. Classifica- 
tion was difficult, as many of them did 
not know their names, their ages, or 
their addresses, but I had succeeded in 
getting a little order out of chaos by the 
time the corporal appeared again. 

‘*They’ve all stopped cryin’ but Hazel 
Golly, and she ran out of the yard when 
1 wasn’t lookin’ and got so far I couldn’t 
ketch her; anyway, she ain’t no loss. 
What’ll we do next?’’ 

‘‘Serub!’’ I said, firmly. ‘‘I want to 
give them some of the easiest work, two 
kinds, but we can’t touch the lovely 
colored cards till all the hands are clean.’’ 
Some of the children had doubtless started 
from home in a tolerable state of cleanliness, 
but it had disappeared on the way. ‘‘Shall 
we take soap and towels and all go down 
into the yard where the sink is, children, 
and turn up our sleeves and have a nice 
wash ?’’ 

The proposal was greeted amiably. ‘‘Any- 
thing rather than sit still,’’ is the mental 
attitude of a child under six. 

‘*T told you just how dirty they’d be,’’ 
murmured the corporal. ‘‘I know ’em; but I 
never expected to get the chance to scrub ’em. ’’ 

‘*It’s only the first day; wait till next Mon- 
day morning,’’ I urged. 

‘*T shan’t be here to see, next Monday 
morning,’’ my young friend replied. ‘‘We 
can’t bury uncle every week !’’ 

Many days I spent in learning the unpro- 
nounceable names of my flock and in keeping 
them from murdering one another until Froe- 
bel’s justly celebrated ‘‘law of love’’ could 
exert itself. It was some time before the 
children could go downstairs in line without 
precipitating one another headforemost by 
furtive kicks and punches. I put an espe- 
cially trustworthy boy at the head and another 
at the tail of the line, but accidentally over- 
heard the tail boy tell the head boy that he 
would lay him out flat if he got into the yard 
first—a threat that embarrassed a free and 
expeditious exit. All relations of the children 
with one another seemed to be arranged on a 
broad basis of belligerence. 

As I look back across the lapse of time, I 
cannot understand how any creature, however 
young, strong or ardent, could have supported 
the fatigue and strain of that first year! No 
one was to blame, for the experiment met with 
appreciation almost immediately, but so far as 


The nearest telephone is a mile and a 
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approaching Panama World’s Fair 
at San Francisco. 


bundle on one of the rusty mail 
boxes. That night there was a 
heavy rainstorm, and when Libbie 
Sylvester came over the hill the 


|next day and got the mail, the papers were | 


soaked. However, they were still legible, | 


The descriptions of the Panama 
Canal aroused enormous interest among the 
Sylvesters. They read and reread the ac- 
counts of the canal, looked at the pictures, 
and soon talked of little else. That was in 





AS THEY CAME FROM THEIR HOUSES, THEY LOOKED CURIOUSLY AT ONE ANOTHER, 
AND AT THE THREE SELECTMEN. 


| half away, and thus far only one automobile 
| has climbed the dizzy road, and that one the 
| Sylvesters’ oxen had to haul back. The rural 
free delivery comes only as far as four little 
rusty boxes on the nearer side of the hill, from 
which the Sylvester boys or girls come over to 
get the mail once or twice a week. 

The Sylvesters still make their own flour 
from the wheat they raise; and they smoke 
their bacon in the kitchen brick oven, just. as 
Grandsir Hostley Sylvester, who first settled 
in the valley, did. 

There are four families of Sylvesters, all 
sprung from one ancestor. In order to distin- 
guish the children, the neighbors call them 
the Tom Sylvesters, the John Henry Sylves- 
ters, the Luke Sylvesters, and the Morrill 
Sylvesters, from the respective heads of the 
present families. But no one, except their 
mothers, can tell the children of the four fam- 
ilies apart, for they all look surprisingly alike, 
and talk alike. Among the girls is a Libbie, 
|or Lib, an Asenath, a Nina, a ‘‘Pert,’’ and a 
| ‘*Jule’?; among the boys, a ‘‘Little Luke,’ 
|a ‘*Little Tom,’ a Fergus, a Seth, a Robert, 
and several ‘‘Bubs.’’ Sylvester families al- 
ways had a ‘‘Bub’’ and a ‘‘Sis.’’ 





is all they wish. They do not trouble about 
money in the savings bank. They prefer to 
put it into clearing new land, building stone 
walls about the old fields, or putting out young 
orchards. No tramp, burglar, or Gypsy has 
ever wandered over that hill. The Sylvesters 
have never locked a door by day or night. 
One day Eben Sylvester, the only one of the 
family who has strayed away and settled in 
the city, sent to the valley a large package of 
illustrated newspapers, pamphlets, maps and 
pictures of the Panama Canal, and of the 











February, when there was little to do on the 
farms. After they had talked about the canal 
for a week or two, one of the bolder young 
Sylvesters declared that he should like to go 
to see it, with its great Jocks and gates; and 
then travel up the Pacific coast, stopping at 
some of the ports; and afterward see San 
Francisco, the Golden Gate, the great ex- 
position, and then come home across the con- 
tinent by rail. An advertisement in one of 
the papers showed that you could do all that 
for about $200. 

Gradually, the others became filled with the 
same desire. 
it vaguely, but at last they began actually to 
make plans. 

The youngest children—ten or eleven of 
them—would, of course, have to stay at home, 
with Grandpa Peter and Grandma Susan, who 


would keep house and care for them at the | 


Tom Sylvester place. The twenty-one who 


were planning to make the trip now began to |a 


discuss ways and means to pay the bill—a big 
bill for somany. However, there were twenty- 
one pairs of hands to earn the money, and 
two years to do it in. Fired by the new, 
grand prospect of fun ahead, all set to work. 


All four families own their farms and have | Father, mother, sister, brother, all were to earn 
enough of everything to eat and to wear, which | a dollar, whenever and however each could, 
| and add it to the general fund. 


Tom Sylvester planned to do some lumber- 
ing during the two following winters, and get 
out forty or fifty thousand feet of hemlock 
boards. John Henry, whose farm bordered a 
cedar swamp on the brook, laid his plans to 
get out 100,000 cedar shingles. Luke thought 
of some valuable bird’s-eye-maple trees in his 
wood lot that he could get out to market. 
Morrill planned to raise geese and Peking 
ducks, for he had a fine goose pond. 

Little Luke agreed to plant, hoe and harvest 


The rural delivery man hung the | 


At first they only talked about | 


summer. Lib was to slice and cure, with 
her own hands, five hundredweight of dried 
apples each year. Bub thought that he could 
make fifty gallons of maple syrup each spring. 
There were at least a.dozen other promising 
ways of adding to the fund. 

They agreed that every dime and quarter of 
a dollar that each could earn should be dropped 
| into the family pool; and that raised the ques- 
tion of what they should use to hold the 
| accumulating coins. At last each family de- 
| cided on a big, two-gallon stone jug, which 
they would keep corked in the cellar; and as 
often as a Sylvester got a dime, or a quarter, 
or a half dollar, he was to run downstairs and 
drop it into the jug. 

The Sylvesters had never had so fine a time 
as they did that year, earning and saving up 
money for that trip to Panama. There was 
pleasant rivalry, of course, between the four 
families, to see which should save fastest. 
Out of very joyousness they told their friends 
and acquaintances about the plan. The 
reporter for the county paper visited them, 
and wrote up an account of it—of the four 
jugs, and of the cellars where they were kept. 
For twenty miles round everyone knew about 
it; and everyone smiled and said what a 
remarkable thing it was, how like the spirit 
of the new age. The great canal was waking 
the whole world up. Even the stay-at-home 
Sylvesters were going to see it—all twenty- 
one of them! 

Then suddenly the whole township was 
stirred by the awful tidings that came from 
Sylvester Valley. Every one of those Panama 
| money jugs was gone—stolen ! 

The Sylvesters ran and rode this way and 
that, to raise the alarm, and make inquiries. 
Everyone supposed that a thief who had heard 
about the jugs through the publicity given to 
them, had stolen them at night; that would 
not have been hard to do, for each of the farm- 
| house cellars had bulkhead doors, that opened 
| from the yard outside. 

The bereaved Sylvesters suspected 
nearly everyone who had come over 
the hill that week. The selectmen of 
the town did their best to clear up the 
mystery, and all the neighbors aided in 
the search for the missing jugs. Weeks 
passed, however, and no track of the 
thief or the jugs was found. The Syl- 
vesters gave up all thought of going to 
Panama. To their friends they now 
talked of little except their disappointed 
hopes. 

How much money they had lost the 
Sylvesters themselves did not know ; they 
had kept no account of the growth of the 
fund. They supposed, however, that the 
jugs had contained $1,700, or more. They 
had no courage to start anew. The one 
great plan of their lives for a trip was 
hopelessly blighted. Apathy settled upon 
Sylvester Valley. 

About that time, Mr. Flint, one of the 
selectmen, called at Mitchell’s store at 
the Corners, one afternoon, to buy a 
grindstone. As he was loading it into 
the back of his wagon, Mitchell, the 
storekeeper, said, ‘‘How much spending 
money does the board allow the paupers 
at the town farm ?’’ 

‘*We don’t allow them any,’’ replied 
the selectman. ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘Wal, that Beedy Fodderstraw that 
you’ve got at the farm was over here the 

other day, swelling round quite pompous, 
and he bought a jackknife, and a brierwood 
pipe, and three plugs of tobacco. I wouldn’t 
give them to him till I saw his money. But 
he had it right enough—all in silver—put it 
right down on the counter. I’ve been won- 
dering ever since how much pocket money our 
town allows to paupers.’’ 

All that Flint replied was, ‘‘Humph!’’ 

Beedy was not an idiot by any means, but 
he was not quite ‘‘all there,’’ as the towns- 
people said. The selectmen hired him out in 
the fall of the year to husk corn among the 
farmers, at the rate of one bushel of ears for 
|every twenty he husked. No one else could 
afford to shuck corn for such low pay. He 
would husk twenty-one bushels in a day, and 
carry the twenty-first home at night to the 
town farm on his back, crooning some nonsense 
of his own, as he jogged along the road in the 
eg For Beedy was what some people call 

‘*rime fool,’’ always singing senseless little 
| rimes, like: 

Sylvester jug, Sylvester jug. 
Full of money, full of money. 

Several who met him on the highway that 
fall remembered afterward that they had heard 
him say those words to himself, although at 
the time they thought little of it. 

In some respects he was bright, or at least 
sly. He was strong, and a wonderfully long- 
| winded runner. Without apparent effort, he 
could trot four miles on a stretch, from the 
poorhouse to some farmer’s barn, where the 
selectmen had found him a job  husking 
corn. 
| ‘That fall, Beedy had as usual been put out 
| husking; among other places, he went to the 
Tom Sylvesters’, and a week later was at the 
John Henry Sylvesters’. It was two days after 














he finished up the corn there that the jugs 
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disappeared. Until Mitchell spoke to Mr. Flint, 
no one thought the circumstance significant. 

After his conversation with Mitchell, Mr. 
Flint went to a young man named Simon 
Robbins, who lived two miles from the town 
farm. Robbins spent most of his time hunting 
and trapping. 

‘* Sime,’’ said Flint, ‘‘ you know Beedy, 
over at the ‘farm.’ I want you to watch him. 
Watch him like a cat, particularly evenings 
and the first part of the night. But don’t 
let him know it. Come and tell me what 
you see him do. You shall have a dollar a 
day. ”? 

Simon grinned. ‘‘I’ll bet ye I can guess 
what it’s for,’’ he said, knowingly. 

‘*Wal, you keep your mouth shut, or you’ll 
get nothing from me,’’ said Selectman Flint, 
crisply. 

For several nights Simon watched, but re- 
ported that nothing unusual had occurred; on 
the sixth morning, however, he had news to 
tell. About ten o’clock the evening before, he 
had seen Beedy climb out of a window at the 
poor farm, and go trotting 
along the road toward the 
Shedd place. About two 
miles down that road some 
farm buildings that  be- 
longed to Roscoe Shedd 
had burned several years 
before, and had never been 
rebuilt. 

Beedy had turned in at 
the yard and trotted to an 
old well behind the ruins 
of the house. The well was 
covered with boards, to keep 
stray cattle from getting in. 
Simon, who had followed 
Beedy, had seen him pull 
away a part of the cover- 
ing, and then climb down 
into the old well. 

Ten or fifteen minutes 
later Beedy had emerged, 
and after carefully covering 
the well, had trotted back 
toward the farm. Then 
Simon had gone to the well 
himself, and had dropped 
down first a match, and 
afterward a bit of blazing 
birch bark, which lighted 
the bottom clearly. What 
he had seen down there had 
made him open his eyes 
wide. 

‘“*T’ve found all them 
Sylvester money jugs !’’ 
Simon exclaimed, when he 
came to report to Selectman 
Flint. ‘‘Beedy’s got ’em 
all tucked away in the boarded-up well, back 
of the Roscoe Shedd place that was burnt.’’ 

Selectman Flint looked at him sharply. 
‘*Have you told anyone?”’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Simon. 

‘*Very well,’’ replied Flint. ‘*‘ Keep quiet.’’ 

He found the two other selectmen, James 
Frost and Webster Morrill. They went to the 
well and pulled up the four jugs. After they 
had taken a glance at the contents, they drove 
to the Tom Sylvesters’, in Sylvester Valley, 
and without saying anything of the nature of 
their errand, bade the family send for the rest 
of the Sylvesters. 

That the blasting of their hopes and plans 
had hurt the Sylvesters deeply was evident 
by the gloomy expressions on their faces. As 
they came from their houses, they looked 
curiously at one another, and at the three 
selectmen. When they had all gathered round 
the wagon, Selectman Flint, without a word, 
pulled the horse blanket from the jugs, and 
asked if they recognized them. 

With cries of astonishment, the Sylvesters 
fell upon those jugs. First the elder Sylves- 
ters lifted them, and shook them, and then 
uncorked them and poured out a part of the 
contents, to make sure that the money was 
really there. Then the fathers hurrahed 
and the mothers shed tears; the youngsters 
capered round the yard and howled with 
delight. Joy had come back to Sylvester 
Valley, and the selectmen drove away, laugh- 
ing. 

‘‘Now what ought to be done to that 
Beedy?’? asked Selectman Morrill. ‘‘He’s 
caused the Sylvesters a lot of trouble, and we 
can’t let it go by without notice. ’’ 

‘*Well, we can’t jail him,’’ remarked Flint. 
‘*Court wouldn’t hold him responsible. ’’ 

‘*The thing is to keep him from behaving 

So again, and becoming a nuisance and a dan- 
gerous character in town,’’ said Selectman 
Frost. 
_ No one really knows what they finally did 
in the matter. In some of his muttered sing- 
Songs on the road, Beedy has intimated that 
the selectmen took him to the well one night, 
and told him they would fling him down into 
the water unless he promised that he never 
would steal again! 

The stir of life returned to the valley over 
the hill; and the great joy that comes after 
trouble filled the hearts of all the Sylvesters. 
They nailed up those bulkhead doors. ‘‘On 
to Panama’”’ is the watchword once more in 
Sylvester Valley. 
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HROUGH milk-white (<< 
fog the lorcha floated ~~ 


silent, with hardly a tremor of motion. | same tree vines and rank grasses drooped over 
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Then Raga laughed loudly and viciously, and 
his laughter echoed ugly in the still woods. 
‘*Here!’’ he cried. ‘‘This place will do! 
His countenance altered as if he had ripped 


9? 


off a mask. He sneered at me. 
**Come, Dutch pig! Get out here! We will 
not kill you! Get out!’’ 


I caught the sense rather than the words. 


S daylight on my upward jour- | Raga had turned the lorcha’s nose toward the 


ney, and could recognize. The | left bank, bringing her into a muddy shoal. 


“‘Get out!’’ he ordered, harshly, with a 


She might have been sailing the air, hanging | them, the same rotting logs and crocodiles lay | | disdainful gesture. 


in clouds like a balloon, except that now and 


then a frowzy, dark shadow streamed into view | 


ahead, flew by, and streamed into vacancy 


behind. By such dissolving glimpses, I knew | 
that we had shot past an isle or headland of | 


trees, and were sweeping down the river. 
‘**Huh!’’ grunted Raga, at those moments 
of hard steering. He swung out the handle of 
his oar, and tiptoeing, hugged it with taut 
brown shoulder muscles. 
Meanwhile, I sat quite happily on Kwoh’s 
iron box. ‘The mist felt cool and bracing; the 
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vague rush of our flight exhilarated me; and 
as there was little to see except the smoky 
figure of Raga steering above me, or to hear 
except the drip, drip, of moisture, I fell into a 


kind of waking dream. Shadowy promontories | 
I dozed and | 
The invisible | 


flew past. The boat sped on. 
thought, full of contentment. 
world of river and jungle seemed a kindly 


| surrounding; for astern, in the place where | 


strangers and phantoms had awaited me, a 
friend, Hsu’s brother, now commanded Borba’s 


Landing and stood guard; while forward, at | 


this pleasant journey’s end, lay only a couple 
of errands, not hard todo. Uncle Joris would 
approve the plan of lighting for his mine, when 
he learned all the circumstances; Kong Kwoh 
would have this iron chest delivered to his 


agent; and at Tanjong Bit I might even unload | 


my last anxiety, by hearing good news about 
the poor, sick, honest man, Diego. 
The pale, twilight fog suddenly flushed with 


pink. Then a primrose glory consumed and | 


broke it into separate clouds, which tore apart 
and trailed away in shreds, like so many tall 
wraiths fleeing down faster than the river. 
Morning poured round us. Our sail and our 
timbers glistened hoary white; the river flowed 
smoking, a torrent of liquid brass; and through 
the woods on either bank there ran, as it were, 
a bonfire of brilliant rising vapor. 

** Mata-rov !’’ croaked our captain, and 
glanced my way with a balefuleye. ‘‘ Behold, 
the sun!’’ 

His crew grunted some weather wisdom in 
reply, rose from where they lay napping, and 
prepared to eat their breakfast rice. They 
were a pair of brown ragamuffins, in dirty 
skirts and half-bound turbans. I did not like 
them, their looks, or their surly voices. 

Now, also, I found that I was the only pas- 
senger, and Kwoh’s box the only cargo. The 
discovery lessened my late satisfaction, and an 
obscure misgiving stole over me. Raga’s lorcha 
carried three Mohammedans; but although the 
sun had well risen, and, in fact, rode bright 
above the palm trees, not a man had openly 
said his morning prayers. It was a very 
marked omission. I knew these people well 
enough to guess that much, and to feel myself 
in bad company. Prince Agib of the ‘‘Ara- 
bian Nights’’ could hardly have felt himself 
in worse, when he was aboard that boat where 
the name of Allah was forbidden. 

Yet the forenoon passed, lazy and hot, change- 
less and harmless, while the bronze current 
slid us peacefully down through the jungle. 

The banks, thus far, I had already seen by 


“COME ON! FIGHT FOR ITI” 


mingled under their shadow, the same echoes 
rang among them, as in a vacant room, when- 
|ever Raga and his crew exchanged a word. 
By midday, however, we descended unfamiliar 
reaches of the river,—reaches alternating be- 
tween black, dead water and hissing silver rips, 
|—which before I must have ascended during 
| the nighttime, asleep. But here and there some 
river-driving colony of bamboo cutters had 
snubbed in their rafts, which lay, as I had 
| seen them before, covering a whole outer edge 
| of the stream like golden shingles overlapped. 

** Hoil’’ cried Raga, as often as 
we drew alongside one of them. 
**Malim!’? 

At each place the drivers of bamboo 
ran out from the shade to meet us. 


and women, with wet, scrubby hair, 
and loin cloths variously colored. 
**Hoi, malim !’? 


apologetic, lean, cautious graybeard. 


invariably began. 


the women and the fat babies riding 
cockhorse on their hips—gathered to 
stare at me, some doubtfully, some in 
stupid awe, some nudging and mock- 
ing. They hardly gave Raga one 
blink of an eye, even while he stood 
and harangued. They stared at me, 
always. In the hot sunlight, every 
one of those brown faces, young or 
wrinkled, shone on me with a kind of 
questioning. 

‘*Yes, I will come,’’ spoke up one 
sturdy rascal. He thrust into its 
wooden scabbard a chopping knife as 
broad as my hand, and then tied the 
scabbard under his waistband. ‘‘I will 
come with you.’’ 

He jumped on board, scrambled 
forward, and lay down by the mast. 
On we drifted, until, by another low, 
curving shore, we overtook another 
| cluster of bamboo cutters’ rafts. Here the same 
| seene would greet us, the same dialogue follow. 

‘*Have you men here?’’ 

More often than not they shook their scrubby 
heads at Raga’s question, and let us go. If 
any man consented to come aboard us, he was 
always the most unlovely hangdog of his clan. 
One tall chap with gray scars all over his body 
stalked out to the edge of the water, studied 
me from head to foot, and cheerfully declared, 
‘*The Dutchman is too big. I will not.’’ 


upon the fellow’s mouth, and with a back- 
ward glance, half scared, half angry, began 
whispering in his ear. 

‘* Well,’’? growled this blunt savage, who 
|appeared to be the plain dealer of the lot, 
| **I come, then.’’ 
| And he likewise, climbing on board, lay down 
| at the foot of our mast. As he did so, another 
man—a lazy, portly youth who was nursing a 
white gamecock under his arm—leaned toward 
+me from the crowd, and, not unkindly, beck- 
| oned me to leave the lorcha. Raga shoved him 
away with an oar, and at the same time ordered 
our painter cast off. 

We drifted downstream once more. 

Thus, in a couple of hours, we picked up five 
men. They lay forward, sprawling, smoking 
poor tobacco, grunting and talking privately. 

I now felt more than uneasy. The whole 
case became plain enough. We numbered eight 
to one in this boat. We had no cargo for eight 
men to handle: nothing, so far, except Kong 
Kwoh’s iron chest. It was an exceedingly 
| heavy chest. Coming from a gold mine, it 
probably—like Mr. Barkis’s box—did not con- 
tain old clothes. And our harelip captain, 
Raga, must have guessed that secret. He 
stood above me on the after thwart, steering 
calmly. His face, the torn lip and cruel eyes, 
told nothing whatever; but they needed not to 
tell me what I already knew. Kong Kwoh, 
in his anxiety, had made a mistake by coming 
to Borba’s jetty and watching his consignment 
put aboard. 

There were no more rafting parties now. 
The river carried us downward with golden 
serenity, in the still glow of late afternoon. 
All was dead water, with fresh green bunches 
of leaves floating down beside us, like little 
heads of lettuce traveling by thousands toward 
the sea. Reach after reach opened to let us 
glide among dark trees, then shut behind our 
passage—a chain of long forest ponds, deeply 
hidden from the sight of men. They opened 
and shut in foliage, all alike, all very tranquil. 








They were always dark brown men | 


The mate or head man who answered 
our hail always came limping, an/|hat. I had time to snatch the hat and to whip 





Raga leaped over to the raft, clapped his hand | 


| shone against the sun. 





Now it is possible for a man to be badly 
frightened, and yet fly into a rage. The crea- 
ture’s look, the wave of his hand, the con- 
quering hero’s air that he assumed, made me 
so boiling angry that, to speak honestly, with- 
out bragging, I think I should have died right 
there in the boat rather than climb out into 
that mud for the like of him. 

‘*Not much!’ I said, getting up. 
budge, you beast!’’ 

Raga looked cynically over my head, and 
spoke to his volunteers round the mast. They 
grinned, and a few of them, balancing their 
long cigarettes on the gunwale, began lazily to 
rise. Even then I do not believe I could have 
brought myself to climb over the side. They 
were wild men, but the wildest man in that 
lorcha was I. 

Some one had carried on board a package of 
chow, wrapped in a mat, lashed with fibre, and 
with a rattan staff poked through the lashing. 
It lay in the bottom of the boat, near a wooden 


**Not a 


out the rattan. It was a fine stick, newly cut 


‘*Have you any men here?’’ Raga | and full of sap, heavy therefore, tough as iron, 
The rest I could | thick as your wrist. 
not understand; but always a great | | honest cudgel did me good; and gripping it 
hubbub of talk broke forth between | | about a foot from one end, I swung it like a 
raft and lorcha, and without fail the | | quarterstaff. The wooden hat slipped over my 
river drivers gathered—all hands, even | left arm,—they all have loops of cord, inside, 


The mere feel of such an 


for that very purpose,—and so made a pretty 
fair shield. 

**Come on, then !’’ I cried; for I was so angry 
that the blood was going inside my ears like a 
fife-and-drum corps. ‘‘Come on, fight for it!’’ 

They were all ready, no fear. The tall man 
with greasy gray scars over his ribs was on 
me in two hops. His knife hung overhead, 
looking as big as a banana leaf, then whizzed 
and made a wheel of light as he brought it 
down. It sheared a great chip off the wooden 
hat shield, nearly taking my fingers along. 
But I fetched him a blow, meanwhile, so that 
the green rattan buckled like a whalebone. 
Back he went with his head split open; the 
blood spouted down over his eyes. 

All this happened quick asa wink. It was 
just hit, parry, lay on again. Then came a 
pause; everyone stood stock-still to look at the 
sight of blood, as men do. 

How long the affair might have remained in 
that stay, there is no telling. However, I 
knew that my respite would not last long, for 
the sun was nearly setting over the river. 
When darkness once came down on us, they 
could have me down easily among the crowd 
of them, and could put a knife clean through 
to the bottom planks. 

I could not think of anything else. 

Then all at once I saw, from the tail of one 
eye, that while fighting we had drifted round 
a point of trees; that some kind of jetty ran 
overthwart us, to starboard; and that in a 
sunny, clear spot there, above the right bank, 
some one was standing dressed in white. 

Natives—Malays of that neighborhood—do 
not wear white all over, by day. I thought it 
must be some Dutchman, but I could not 
afford to move my eyes and make certain. 

** Ahoy, there!’’ I shouted. ‘‘Help! Here’s 
close on to killing !’’ 

The white figure moved, then spoke. 

Never in my life have I had such another 
disappointment. A voice answered me in Eng- 
lish, but it was not a man’s; it was only the 
voice of a girl. 


**Stop !’’ it said, and trembled, too. ‘‘Stop! 
Bring that boat ashore, here!’’ 
All of us looked round, and up. There was 


another moment’s truce. Above the bank, 
near the head of a small, new, makeshift pier, 
a girl stood waving at us with a butterfly net. 
When I saw that, I shook my head at her in 
despair. She appeared as futile a person as a 
man might call on for help. Her brown hair 
Diagonally across her 
shoulder ran a leathern belt of the same color. 

She grounded the butterfly net. 

‘*Bring your boat inshore!’’ 

Her voice, this time, sounded clear as a bell. 

Raga spat some insulting retort. 

‘*Won’t you, though?’ cried this girl. Her 
cheeks turned a carnation red. ‘‘We shall see!’’ 

Away flew her silly net, tumbling end over 
end through the grass. With two brown hands, 
very steady but quick, she took the leathern 
belt in front, raised it, and ducking her head 
below, slung it free of her shoulder. On it 
there dangled a gun. 

**Look out!’? She pointed the muzzle—the 
two black holes of a doublebarrel—into the 
lorcha at close range. ‘‘ Bring that man 
ashore !’’ 

Raga hesitated, then made a face at her. 

‘*T gave you fair warning!’’ called the girl. 

I saw her shut one eye. Then the gun 
roared, belching fire and smoke. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“THE EYES OF THE ARMY.” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


| is a common and always dangerous mis- 
take to do your thinking with your ears. 
E less solicitous to excel the other fellow 
than to excel yourself as you were yester- 
day. a 
T is well to save money, but there is no 
sadder combination in life than a swollen 
bank account and a shriveled soul. 
Lancaster who grieved when the duty on wool 
was taken off found reason to rejoice when 
England placed an embargo on the exportation 
of wool. The announcement of the embargo 
added $500,000 in a single night to the value 
of the wool in the Boston warehouses—a cent 
a pound for the fifty million pounds on hand. 


[t is said that, after ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein, ’’ 
the favorite war song of the Germans is 
**Deutschland iiber Alles.’’ The air to which 
it is sung is that of the Austrian national 
anthem, composed by Haydn in 1797. It is 
familiar to most of us as the stirring tune, 
**Austria,’’ which is to be found in nearly 
every collection of church music. 
T the age of eighty-two, Lord Roberts, the 
great field marshal whom the English 
people call ‘‘ Bobs, ’’ is organizing a Red Cross 
Society in his home village as his part in the 
war. To the inquiries of visitors on the recent 
occasion of his birthday, he replied, ‘‘I am 
grateful and busy’’; and to be grateful and 
busy is a wholesome condition for a person of 
any age. ee 


A POPULAR misapprehension about the 
Red Cross Society is that it is distinctively 
an American institution. Asa matter of fact, 
the American society numbers between 16,000 
and 20,000, whereas the Japanese Red Cross 
numbers 1, 500,000; and that, too, in spite of the 
fact that the dues in Japan are $1.50 a year, 
and only $1 in thiscountry. The German Red 
Cross has 500,000 women members, and a large 
number of men. 


MONTICELLO may soon become the prop- 
erty of the nation, for Mr. Levy, who 
now owns Thomas Jefferson’s famous estate, 
has consented to sell it if the government will 
pay $500,000 for it. The fine old house stands 
in the midst of an estate of seven hundred 
acres. Mr. Levy urges that when it is bought, 
it be kept, not as a museum, but as a home—a 
country home for the Presidents of the United 
States. For such a use it is well adapted, 
since it is not far from Washington, and in 
the most beautiful part of the hill country of 
Virginia. Pith 

CTOBER 4th, which President Wilson 

designated as a‘day of prayer for peace 
in Europe, was the eighth day that has been 
set apart by presidential proclamation for 
nation-wide prayer. The others were: May 
9, 1798, toavert war with France; January 12, 
1815, during the war with Great Britain; 
September 26, 1861, April 30, 1863, and August 
6, 1863, for the preservation of the Constitution 
and the maintenance of the Union;’ June 1, 
1865, in commemoration of President Lincoln ; 
and September 26, 1881, in commemoration of 
President Garfield. 


With IN the past decade every state in the 

Union has, it is said, passed improved 
laws regarding child labor or compulsory edu- 
cation. A recent report of the Bureau of the 
Census shows that between the years 1900 and 
1910 there was a decrease of 129,236 in the 
number of children from ten to fifteen years of 
age employed in mills, factories, and stores. 
That shows gratifying progress, but there are 
still eight states that have not yet established 
the accepted fourteen-year age limit for work 
in manufacturing establishments, and fourteen 
states that allow children under sixteen to 
work at night. 


| as is said, the pleasures of anticipation 

are as great as those of realization itself, 
this issue of The Companion should be espe- 
cially welcome to our readers, for it is the 
‘* Announcement Number.’’ Besides the usual 
reading matter for the week, it presents a 
bird’s-eye view of a part of the reading matter 
for the coming year; not all of it, by any 





means, and perhaps not even all of the best of 
it, but enough, at least, to show that there 
will be no literary famine. And those who 
look over the good things with which the long 
tables are spread, may please themselves with 
the thought that there is not one dish that is 
unwholesome, or one that will give them an 
intellectual indigestion. 


® © 


VILLA, CARRANZA, AND MEXICO. 


T is understood that the two ‘‘l’s’’ in the 

name of Gen. Francisco Villa are not to 

be pronounced like ‘‘l’s,’’ but like ‘‘y.’’ 
Call him Vee-ya. That is what he answers 
to, when he answers. 

That is important because General Villa is 
still important. The immense distraction of 
the war in Europe has shielded Mexico from 
attention except from persons employed, or 
vitally concerned, in her affairs. Mere critics, 
whether of Mexico or of the administration 
here, and meddlers, and remonstrants to the 
newspapers, and idle readers, have been en- 
tirely taken up with the news from Europe; 
Mexican dispatches that in July would have 
streamed in biack headlines across the tops of 
first pages, find themselves space where they 
can inside the papers. 

The neglect is fortunate for Mexico, for it 
gives her difficult matters a better chance to 
work out with the minimum of scandal. Since 
Huerta retired and Carranza was welcomed to 
the City of Mexico, Carranza has steadily tried 
to put Villa out of business as a power and 
influence in Mexico. Meanwhile, Villa has 
been making a strong counter effort to remain 
a power, and to constrain Carranza to keep his 


agreements, and to take proper steps to provide 


for Mexico, not a military, but a civil govern- 
ment. Carranza has been the dial of the revo- 
lutionary clock in Mexico, and Villa has been 
the works. Now that the hands have moved 
round satisfactorily, Carranza seems to want to 
be the entire clock, but the works are still what 
they have been for a year or more; they are 
Villa; and they cannot be made to keep Car- 
ranza time. 

The trouble with Carranza seems to be that 
he is an old-fashioned man, not competent 
to set up and maintain a new-fashioned gov- 
ernment in Mexico. Villa is amply modern 
in his ideas. There are two wonders about 
him: his immense obstreperousness, and his 
ability to appreciate sound counsel, and to 
profit by it. It has all along been very hard 
to prevent Carranza from falling out with 
the United States; but Villa has always seen 
the necessity of standing in with the United 
States, and has seemed to appreciate the fact 
that our government bears sincere good will 
to any government that promises to be good 
for Mexico. 

From day to day, at this writing, come 
reports of disagreements between Carranza and 
Villa, and of efforts by intermediaries to patch 
them up. The details are too many to be 
recorded here, but the result to be expected is 
that Carranza will retire from Mexican politics, 
and that an administrator will be substituted 
whom Villa will trust and support. If that 
result cannot be accomplished without fighting, 
Villa, who is much the best fighter in Mexico, 
and who has much the best army, is pretty 
sure to win. 

Meanwhile, it seems lucky that for the 
moment the world cannot watch the Mexican 
pot so closely as to keep it from boiling. 


* © 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


AN has fought on the land for no one 
knows how many centuries. He has 
fought on the sea for several thousand 

years, at least. Now, in this stupendous 
war, he is for the first time fighting in the air. 
The war came before aérial navigation was 
on a perfectly sound basis; but airships have 
nevertheless borne a considerable share in 
operations both offensive and defensive. It 
is therefore possible to speak with some knowl- 
edge of the changes they are making in the 
art of war. 

Their most useful service is not that in which 
they appear with most spectacular effect. The 
newspapers have much to say of the frightful 
scenes that follow the dropping of explosive 
bombs in the heart of crowded cities like Paris 
and Antwerp, and picture the terrific destruc- 
tion that a fleet of bomb-carrying Zeppelins 
could. wreak on London; but such exploits, 
although they may destroy a great deal of 
valuable property, irreparably ruin famous 
works of art, and kill or maim a considerable 
number of harmless old men, women, and 
children, are unimportant in a military sense. 
Against the enemy’s army, able to defend 





itself by gunfire and by its own corps of air 
craft, the bomb-dropping flyers are not so 
useful as pieces of heavy artillery. They 
are too unstable. They can be too readily 
put out of action, and their aim, if they are to 
fly high enough to be out of danger themselves, 
is too inaccurate. Indeed, their chief recom- 
mendation as weapons of offense is their 
extraordinary mobility. 

Bat as a defensive weapon, the aéroplane 
bids fair to revolutionize warfare. For scout- 
ing, for spying out the enemy’s movements, 
and preventing surprise, it is invaluable. 
Flying high above the earth, the observer can 
at a glance sweep mile after mile of the field 
of operations. He can see exactly where the 
enemy is placed, how strong his position is, 
and in what force he is concentrated. If the 
enemy tries to shift troops to another point on 
the firing line, in order to attack in force, the 
aviator finds it out at once, and carries the 
news to his own commander. 

The surprise attack has been one of the chief 
weapons of the military strategist; now he 
finds it broken in his hand. It is hard to see 
how any army that is guarded by a strong 
and enterprising fleet of aérial scouts can ever 
be successfully surprised. As a means for 
making decisive victories harder than ever to 
win, the aéroplane is completely successful. 
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A BIT OF COLOR. 


VERYONE knows the effect of color in 
dress. A black hat with just a touch of 
red or yellow in it, quietly and tastefully 

disposed, is far more striking than any blaze 
of many-colored gorgeousness. A plain white 
frock, of a morning, needs pink or blue ribbons 
at the neck or waist to give it freshness and 
vivacity. An evening gown, all gray, may be 
very restful, very personal, very perfect; still, 
if you know how to use color with it, and 
when, and where, the charm is more varied 
and more complete. 

So in a room. A subdued color scheme of 
deep tones and shadows may be tranquilizing 
to live with. You may resent the idea of 
breaking it by the sharp intrusion of harsher 
hues. And yet just a small vaseful of gay- 
tinted flowers may give something that you 
feel was lacking, may give a warmth and 
cheerfulness that will alter the whole current 
of your thoughts. 

It is just so with some lives, with many 
women’s lives, especially where the sombre 
hue is not a matter of design, but the fatal 
result of circumstances that cannot be con- 
trolled. We do not mean the tragic lives, the 
lives of intense and bitter misfortune. We 
mean the gray lives, the lives that seem to 
run in one eternal, inevitable rut of dusting 
and cooking and washing and sewing and 
baby tending, without end, or change, or 
hope. None of these things are hateful in 
themselves. Often a moderate indulgence in 
them might be charming. It is the monotony 
that kills, the dull prospect of the same old 
clothes to. be mended in the same old ways, 
forever and forever. All that such lives need 
is just a bit of color, a bright flash of some 
kind, to lead the eye over and beyond the 
washtub and the sewing machine, to some 
winning possibility of diversion and forgetful- 
ness. 

Think of this, husbands, and brothers, and 
fathers. Your lives have their hard spots, 
their tired spots, their discouraged spots. Often 
you come home for cheer and consolation, and 
you get it, and you think to yourself, ‘‘Ah, 
She doesn’t have to take the hard knocks.’’ 
Perhaps she has enough even of those. But 
the worst to her is that long gray monotony. 
And such a little thing can break it! A day’s 
outing at the beach will suffice, if you cannot 
afford a week at the mountains, or an evening 
at the concert. It does not much matter what 
it is. But just devote your idle minutes to 
thinking of some little bit of color that you 
can pin upon that too gray life and make it 
sparkle.- It will be a surprising addition to 
her happiness—and yours. 


* 


WATCH THE RESULTS. 


OLITICALLY, we are engaged in a 
p great experiment. In effect, it is a par- 
tial substitution of the direct rule of the 
people for government through representatives. 
We no longer permit delegates to select our 
candidates for office. We do not permit our 
legislatures to choose our Senators. In many 
of the states we commit neither the making 
nor the initiating of laws to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the legislatures. 
It stands to reason that we shall continue 





the experiment as long as it improves the gov- 
ernment, or, at least, does not impair it, and 
no longer; for although we have embodied 
most of the changes in constitutions, which 
are the fundamental law, we are nevertheless 
acquiring the habit of making frequent 
amendments to constitutions, and there will 
be no difficulty in retracing our steps if that 
shall be necessary. We may never go back to 
the old system, but we shall find another, 
suggested by our current experience. 

Before we can judge the effect of the initia- 
tive, the referendum and the recall, we must 
have an experience extending over a series of 
years. But the election that has just taken 
place affords the first general opportunity for 
a test of two of the political innovations: the 
direct primary, and the direct election of 
United States Senators. 

The objects aimed at in the direct primary 
are to destroy the power of the ‘‘boss,’’ and 
to restore to the people the choice of their 
candidates for office. By those who seek the 
truth, and not facts to sustain an opinion that 
they have previously formed, we shall not be 
regarded as passing an erroneous judgment 
when we say that the direct primary has not 
yet perceptibly accomplished either of those 
objects. In the three largest states of the 
Union, wherever there has been a contest, 
the machine and the boss have won, as they 
used to win before the reform. The people 


‘| had the chance to defeat them, but nowhere 


did half of the registered voters go to the polls. 
And the Senators? This article is written 
before the election, and consequently we advise 
readers to test the new system by results 
of which we are necessarily ignorant. No 
one will dispute the assertion that the best 
method of choosing Senators is that which 
produces the best Senators, regardless of who 
makes the choice. If the new Senators are 
better than those whom they supersede, or 
even as good, the change will justify itself; 
for, other things being equal, a popular elec- 
tion is better than an indirect one. But we 
must make the comparison with the proper 
qualifications of a Senator as our criterion: 
character, independence of dictation, intellec- 
tual ability, and experience in public affairs. 
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THE QUESTION OF FARMING. 
VI. Helps to Rural Credit. 


T often happens when a needed reform halts 
| or fails, that the secret of the failure lies in a 

quite unexpected quarter. Necessary con- 
ditions have not been met. Perhaps some 
necessary condition has even been opposed by 
the prejudice of the very advocates of the 
reform. The reform of rural credit is a case 
in point. 

Before farmers can borrow on their land at 
best advantage to themselves, we must intro- 
duce several changes in our accustomed pro- 
cedure. 

First, we need a system of land registration 
that shall remove the delay and expense of 
tracing titles back through many transfers of 
ownership. The Torrens system, originated 
in Australia, has been introduced into Canada, 
and is making its way slowly: in the United 
States. It provides for careful examination 
of title once for all by state officials, who 
register the title upon public records and issue 
a certificate to that effect. When the owner 
wishes to borrow, he presents his certificate 
of ownership. The lender has simply to 
inquire at the registrar’s office to discover 
that the certificate is good; and the title is 
then established without further trouble or 
expense. 

A second reform of first-rate importance to 
the farmer is the introduction of an amortization 
clause into mortgage loans. Amortization is 
the extinction of an interest-bearing debt by 
annual payments, each of which includes the 
interest and a part of the principal. For 
example, if a man borrows $1,000 at six per 
cent., and agrees to pay $70 a year to 
the lender, it is evident that the first year the 
interest paid will be $60, and that the amount 
of principal extinguished will be $10. The 
tenth year $53.11 will be paid on interest and 
$16.89 on principal, and so on until, in thirty- 
four years, the entire debt is paid. Almost 
all mortgage debts in Europe are subject to 
this amortization process, which plays a great 
and beneficent part in rural finance. The 
arrangement need not prevent the debtor from 
paying the debt in full before its maturity 
should he wish to do so. 

A third reform that is greatly to the advan- 
tage of the farmer is freeing from local taxation 
all mortgages on real estate and all bonds 
issued against them. The farmer himself is 
often the chief objector to this exemption. 











He is his own worst enemy here. If farm 
loans are to be cheap, it is necessary, not only 
that the security be good, but that capital of 
a conservative type, which is satisfied with 
relatively small returns, should seek them out. 
Here freedom from taxation is helpful. On the 
one hand, the tax, when it exists, is often 
upon the debtor’s shoulders. Take it off, and 
the farmer benefits immediately. On the other 
hand, where the creditor has to pay no tax, 
he may lower the rate of interest, and, as more 
capital is attracted to this form of investment, 
he must lower it. In any case, mortgages will 
be in greater demand, find a wider and more 
stable market, and attract a more conserva- 
tive type of lender. That means competition 
for good mortgages; and that, in turn, means 
low interest rates. 


ooo > 
CURRENT> EVENTS 


(- GRESS.—The Senate passed the war 
revenue bill on October 17th, after defeating 
the amendments proposed by Southern Sena- 
tors, which had as an object the grant of some 
sort of relief by the government to the cotton 
industry of the South. The same effort, made 
by Southern Representatives, delayed the 
speedy passage of the bill through the House. 
On October 15th, the House finally passed the 
Alaska coal land leasing bill, which was then 
signed by the President. . The law will permit 
the immediate opening of the coal resources of 
Alaska under a system of leases from the 
government. ® 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission spent the week beginning October 12th 
in an investigation of the financial operations 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way. F. C. Sharood, an examiner of accounts 
for the commission, testified that the acquisi- 
tion of the Frisco and Alton railways had 
resulted in a loss of about $40,000,000 to the 
Rock Island. On October 19th, the commission 
reopened the hearing on the application of the 
railways for the right to raise freight rates 
over the entire region east of the Mississippi 
River, and north of the Ohio. On October 
17th, Judge Mayer of the United States district 
court in New York signed the decree that dis- 
solves the New Haven and the Boston & Maine 
roads. The New Haven road also surrenders 
its steamship lines, except the Sound lines, and 
all its trolley lines, except one in the state of 
New York. e 


HE COTTON CROP.—A fund of $150,- 

000,000 has been raised by bankers and 
representatives of the cotton planters to finance 
the cotton crop, which the war has made it 
impossible to market in the usual way. The 
Federal Reserve Board will be asked to manage 
the fund. ® 


NOTHER CULEBRA SLIDE.—On Octo- 
ber 15th, there was an earth slide in 
Culebra Cut that was serious enough to stop 
all traffic through the Panama Canal. The 
dredges were at once put to work, and the 
channel was cleared within a week. 


% 


EXICO.—Up to October 20th, the con- 

vention at Aguascalientes had taken no 
final action with regard to the provisional 
presidency, and was awaiting the arrival of 
delegates who represented Zapata. General 
Villa visited Aguascalientes on October 17th, 
and pledged his support to the acts of the con- 
vention, and to any provisional president it 
might name, except Carranza. Villareal is 
now believed to be the most likely selection 
for that office. It was reported from Wash- 
ington that negotiations with the government 
at Mexico City were proceeding satisfactorily, 
and that the guarantees required by the United 
States before it evacuated Vera Cruz were to 
be given. Fighting continued at Naco between 
General Hill and General Maytorena, and 
several people on American territory were 
wounded by flying bullets. On October 18th, 
the Aguascalientes convention appointed a 
commission to go to Naco, and impose peace 
on the warring factions. Maytorena, in attack- 
ing Hill, is disregarding the orders of General 
Villa, as well as the armistice that has been 
declared by the convention. 


& 
MERICAN SHIP SEIZED.—The British 
converted cruiser Caronia has seized the 
Brindilla, a ship which the Standard Oil 
Company recently bought from German own- 
ers, and had admitted to American registry. 
The Brindilla was taken to Halifax, where 
the legality of her seizure is to be determined 
by a prize court. This will be the first test of 
the view that belligerent powers take of the 
new law that permits vessels under foreign 
registry to take out American registry during 

the progress of the war. 

& 
RECENT DEATH.— At Rome, October 
16th, Marquis di San Giuliano, Italian 

minister of foreign affairs, aged 62. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


The fall of Antwerp was followed by a very 
determined offensive movement on the part of 
the Germans toward the Channel ports of 
Belgium and France. They took Ostend on 
October 16th, and hastened on toward Dun- 
kirk, which is the first important town 
across the French frontier. But rapid as the 
movement was, it did not succeed in cutting 
off the remnant of Belgian and English troops 
that had escaped from Antwerp, or in slipping 
past the allied forces that had been extended 
northward from Lille and Ypres. There was 
some very warm fighting along the Yser River, 
between Nieuport and Dixmude, in which the 
allied army had the sup- 
port of English gunboats 
that entered the river and 
the canals that open into 
it. Together these forces 
proved too strong for the 
Germans, who were 
obliged to give up their 
attempt to cross the river. 
During the entire week 
there was continual fight- 
ADMIRAL von TirPitz, ing along the whole north- 
German Minister of Marine ern battle line. The 
French declared that they had repulsed all 
German attacks, and driven the enemy out of 
Lille and Armentiéres.. In most of the en- 
gagements that are reported, the Germans 
appear to be taking the offensive, and it is 
clear that they are eager to gain a foothold on 
the Channel coast. 

More than 400,000 Belgian refugees crossed 
the frontier of Holland after Antwerp fell, 
although no especial severity on the part of 
the Germans was reported from western Bel- 
gium. The military governor of Antwerp has 
urged all refugees to return to the city. 

There were reports of frequent battles along 
the line between Verdun and Belfort. The 
French declared they had advanced to within 
twelve miles of the fortress of Metz, and occu- 
pied more of upper Alsace. The Germans, 
however, declared that they still held the line 
of the Meuse, and that they threatened Bel- 
fort. Whichever report is true, the fighting 
in this region is not decisive. 

We still await decisive results in the cam- 
paign in Poland. The battle line in that 
region is almost as long as in France; it 
reaches from the Baltic to the Carpathians. 
The principal front is 
along the line of the Vis- 
tula and San rivers, south 
of Warsaw, where Gen. von 
Hindenberg is believed to 
be commanding the Aus- 
tro-German army, and 
General Ruzsky the Rus- 
sian. The Germans have 
not yet been able to push 
across the Vistula, and 
they have not succeeded 
in taking Warsaw. On 
the other hand, the Russians have not felt 
strong enough to take the offensive and push 
the invaders back. The wretched condition 
of the roads adds greatly to the difficulties 
of the German transport. In the north, the 
Germans are successfully defending the frontier 
of Prussia against Russian attacks, and in 
Galicia, the Russian armies have withdrawn 
behind the San, in order to avoid being sepa- 
rated from the rest of their battle front. 

On October 16th, a German submarine sunk 
the British cruiser Hawke in the North Sea. 
Most of the crew were drowned. The next 
day the British cruiser Undaunted intercepted 
a flotilla of four German torpedo destroyers, 
and sunk them all. The Japanese cruiser 
Takachiho was sunk by a mine in Kiaochow 
bay, and the British battleship Triumph was 
crippled by the German shell fire. The bom- 
bardment of Cattaro by the allied fleets and 
Montenegrin land batteries still went on. 

On October 15th, the trial of Prinzip, the 
assassin of Archduke Franz Ferdinand and 
his wife, began in Sarajevo. It proceeded 
amidst the bombardment of the city’s defenses 
by the Servian army. 

The death of King Charles of Roumania 
seems likely to make the neutrality of that 
country more difficult to maintain. On October 
18th, the government stopped a train that was 
carrying artillery and ammunition from Ger- 
many to Giurgevo, on the Danube, to be 
shipped thence to Constantinople. 

On October 19th, Turkey took two steps that 
point to increasing restlessness there also. 
The government requested the patriarch of the 
Greek Church resident in Constantinople to 
leave the city; and in reply to a British de- 
mand, it refused to dismiss the German crews 
of the cruisers Goeben and Breslau, which 
Turkey recently bought from Germany. 

The revolt of Colonel Maritz has so far led 
only to a demonstration of Boer loyalty to the 
South African Union. Gen. Louis Botha, the 
premier, has taken the field himself; and a 
meeting of Orange Free State commanders held 
at Kroonstad on October 16th unanimously 
pledged their support to the government in 
maintaining the allegiance of the Union to the 
British Empire. On October 16th, a force under 
Colonel Brits engaged Maritz’s commando, and 
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took eighty prisoners. 








it often, too. 


Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 
Chicken 
* Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
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“Get your 
own uplift!” 


That’s good advice, too. 


Begin early to do your own think- 
ing; find out what will help you 
upward and get it. Do this, and you'll 
soon be asking every day for 


SOUP 


You will first want it because it tastes 
so fine and puts an edge on your appe- 
tite; then you'll want it because it is’ so 
nourishing and helps digestion and 
helps to build a sound healthy body 
with a cheerful mind. And you'll want 


Why not get a little of this wholesome 
" uplift," today ? 


21 kinds 10cacan 


Consommé 
Julienne 
Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 
Ox Tail 

Pea 

Pepper Pot 
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"It grieves me, friends— 
For selfish ends— 

To cut you off so soon. 
But if you'd rise 

To lofty skies 

Go get your own 


balloon !" 


















Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Vermicelli- Tomato 
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THE-WINGED-VICTORY 
OF -SAMOTHRACE 4 


ZB Antoinette DeGursey Fatterson 


PIRIT of motion and eternal grace, 
Thou standest bravely still at thy boat’s prow! 

The Wingéd Victory of Samothrace, 

The name they’!! call thee ever, even though now 
Thou seemest conquered by the sword of time; 

Even though now thy vessel’s stanch!y moored, 
Like some great battleship whose days sublime 

Are over, and a lasting peace restored. 
A shattered fragment—yes! but, ah! thy soul, 

Great as of yore—magnificently whole! 
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SAM DAILY’S DONATION. 


AM Daily was a poor colored 
r man, down in Alabama. He 
had a large family, and a farm 
with a mortgage on it. Most 
people would have thought Sam 
had very little to give away; but 
he thought differently. As the 
Survey puts it, in telling about him, he gave 
himself and his family and his farm to the 
use of the state. He took, one after another, 
boys from the Birmingham juvenile court. 
He fed them with what he and they raised, 
clothed them as best he could, and taught 
them industry, cleanliness of body and mind, 
and honor. He taught them well, too, for 
ninety-five per cent. of his boys made good 
citizens; and Sam Daily fed, clothed, and 
taught three hundred of them before he died. 
When he died, he left the mortgage still on 
his farm—as might have been expected. The 
state had never given him money for his serv- 
ices, and he had never expected any. His 
gift of himself and all that he possessed had 
been free and clear. 

Sam Daily could read about the widow’s 
mite without a feeling of shame. ‘‘She, of 
her need, did cast in all that she had, even 
all her living’’—and so did he. It must have 
been discouraging, year after year, to receive 
one outcast child after another who had to be 
taught elementary decency, to say nothing of 
high ideals of behavior; but because Sam 
Daily had given everything, and held back 
nothing, his personality gained the power that 
lies in selflessness and nobility of purpose, and 
no boy of the hundreds who came could help 
feeling the spell. 

Sam Daily gave his life to the state just as 
truly as if he had laid it down in the forefront 
of a battle; but it was dedicated in peace, 
not in war, and so its gains were greater. 
Two hundred and eighty-five young lives 
redeemed from degradation—what a splendid 
harvest from one man’s work! If other 
Americans, in proportion to their means and 
opportunities, were to dedicate them so to the 
service of the state and of society, what a 
transformation of the land would take place! 
Even a hundredth part of Sam Daily’s spirit 
would transform most of to-day’s difficult 
social problems into opportunities. 
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BILL MORNING. 


HEN the children were off to school 
at last, Mrs. Bristow dropped into a 
chair and cried. She knew that she 
had been cross; the boys’ subdued 
voices and Elsie’s half-hurt, half- 
frightened eyes pierced her memory ; 
but she had told them so many times 
not to frolic over the milk pitcher, 
and then to have it upset on a clean tablecloth! 
And Phil had been absorbed and indifferent; and 
even Molly, usually so affectionate, had gone off 
without running back for a second good-by, as 
she usually did. Girls did not know what they 
were doing when they married. If she had ever 

dreamed of all the endless strain and worry — 

It was bill morning; that was the trouble. 
Every month Mrs. Bristow worried over bill morn- 
ing for days before. It was the endless strain 
of trying to make one dollar do the work of 
three. Phil said sometimes that it was as hard 
for him as for her, but she would like to have Phil 
change places with her for one month. To earn 
the money—a definite, stated sum, was one thing; 
to make that sum cover the needs of a growing 
family was a very different thing. 

The postman’s whistle sounded outside. Mrs. 
Bristow sat waiting rigidly. In a moment Rosie 
came in with the letters. Rosie was young, and 
pink-cheeked, and had a lover; she handed Mrs. 
Bristow the letters with a beaming smile. 

“The mail, ma’am,’’ she announced, gayly; and 
then she ran downstairs, singing as she wet. 

Mrs. Bristow opened the letters; they were all 
bills but one—milkman, butcher, grocér, tele- 
phone, gas, ice. Mrs. Bristow added them up. 
As usual, the total was nearly five dollars more 
than she had counted upon. And this was living 
—this endless, life-sapping strain! Oh, how tired 
she was of it all! 

Then suddenly she discovered that one envelope 
--a small one—had slipped to the floor. She 
picked it up, wonderingly—it looked like Molly’s 
writing: at least, it could not be any bill, for it 
was on note paper; probably some one was asking 
for a contribution to something. She opened the 
envelope and drew out the note. 

“Dearest Mother,” it read. “It’s bill morning, 
and I know how troublesome bills are. I’ve 
watched your face. So if they’re hard this morn- 
ing, please, dearest, I can go without a new white 
dress. I can, easily. I don’t need ita bit. Your 
loving daughter, Molly.” 

Molly’s mother read the note through twice; 








then softly she laid her face against the unformed 
writing. As if anything counted compared with 
a little daughter like that! How ungrateful she 
had been—how ungrateful! 
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SAVED BY A FALL. 


OURNEYING through northern Canada by 
J pack horse and canoe, Mr. F. A. Talbot had 

some very lively experiences. On one occa- 
sion, which he describes in “The New Garden of 
Canada,” his party were riding along the top of a 
cliff that dropped sheer down some three hundred 
feet into the McLeod valley. 


The trail along the cliff was very narrow and 
riven with small ditches. The party had strung 
out to a length of half a mile or so, our pace to a 
slow walk. The foremost ones, including myself, 
had drawn up at an ugly wound in the cliff face 
where a gang of rock drillers were busily enga; red 
tearing out a peth for the railway, which skirts 
the summit of this precipice. We were intently 
watching the men disengage huge chunks of rock, 
pry and warp them to the cliff edge, and then 
pi ch them over, to go hopping, skipping, and 
jumping down the almost perpendicular wall with 
nereasing velocity, until they ended their mad 
career with a loud report and a terrific splash in 
the river. We had pulled our horses to the brink 
of the cutting, to watch the work at the closest 
possible range, when a wild cry broke out behind. 

Turning round, we saw one of the members of 
the party coming along like the wind, and pulling 
furiously at his steed. His horse had bolted. It 
made straight for the cliff, and when it reached 
the edge, made a sharp swerve, and drove right 
into us. As it swung round from certain death, 
we lost sight of the rider, and to our horror we 
saw the saddle go over the cliff. 

“Good heavens, he’s over!” we cried. 

We slipped off our horses and ran to the spot 
expecting to see the battered form of our frien 
lying at the bottom of the cliff. We crawled out 
on hands and knees, but could see no trace of him, 
except the saddle, caught on a projecting rock 
about ten feet below. 

**What’s the matter? Who are you looking 
for?” asked a trembling voice behind us. 

It was our friend Charlton. We were looking 
for his mangled body, and here he was beside us, 
as white as a sheet, and rubbing his right shoulder 
pretty vigorously. 7 

“Gee, that was a close shave! What happened?” 

“The girth snapped just as the brute swerved 
at the edge. He = me to the ground in a 
small ditch, and threw the saddle the other way, 
over the cliff.” 

Charlton looked badly scared, as well he might. 
Had not the saddle given way as it did, horse and 
rider would certainly have gone over. 
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BELGIUM’S DOGS OF WAR. 


HE readers of The Companion must have 
heard how the Belgian people use their dogs 
as draft animals. Perhaps a good many of 

them know “Ouida’s” charming story, “‘A Dog of 
Flanders,” which tells of one such dog, and of the 
cruelty and the kindness with which his different 
masters treated him. 

The dogs are used to draw small market wagons, 
milk carts, and parcel deliveries. Some of them 
are army conscripts, too, for they are harnessed 
to light machine guns, and give that branch of the 
Belgian artillery a really unusual mobility. The 
dogs are strong and willing, and have become so 
used to their work that they show no nervousness 
whatever. When they are at the front and their 
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DOG-DRAWN MACHINE GUNS. 


= is in operation, they lie near by, with their 
ngues hanging out, as unconcerned among the 
noise and confusion of the battle as the most 
hardened veteran. 

During one of the battles between the Germans 
and Belgians last September, two of these machine 
guns were separated from the retreatin Belgian 
artillery, and surrounded by a squad of Germans. 
The gunners determined not to be taken prisoners, 
and agreed to fight their way out. A very lively 
scrimmage was soon under way, when the dogs— 
which had been detached from the gun, in order 
that theymight make their own escape—seeing that 
their masters were being roughly handled, sprun 
to their assistance. ieir attack disconcerte 
the Germans, who were afraid of being bitten; 
and in the confusion, those Belgians who were no 
too badly wounded got safely away, accompanied 
by their faithful dogs. 
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KEEN-EYED K. OF K. 
sok. of Lord Kitchener of Khartum— 





K. of K., as he is popularly called by the 

English—have been going the rounds of 
the foreign and the American newspapers since the 
outbreak of the war in Europe. Some are new, 
and more old; some credible, and more incredible. 
One of the most popular is that of the hairpins 
—of which there are almost as many versions as 
there are pins in a lady’s hair. The original ver- 
sion, however, seems to be that brought from South 
Africa at the time of the Boer War by a lively 
young French journalist, Mons. Jean Cariére of 
the Paris Matin. According to him, a dandy 
British officer, with an unfortunately effeminate 
taste in trifles, one day came to Lord Kitchener 
bringing a fine lawn handkerchief upon which, 
in compliance with a fashionable fancy of the 
moment, he desired to obtain the general’s auto- 
graph. 

K. of K. took the handkerchief, turned it over, 
turned it round, carefully inspected its quality, 
and inquired: 

“This is doubtless your sister’s handkerchief ?”2 

“No,” replied the officer, “it is mine.” 

“Ah,” echoed Kitchener, ‘‘it is yours!” 

And he handed it back, without writing upon it, 
inquiring as he did so, “And what kind of hairpins 
do you wear?” 

If the story is not true, it is at least invented in 
harmony with the known characteristics of K. of 
K., who despises fripperies and affectations. Mrs. 
Erskine, wife of one of his former officers, tells 





how, at Pretoria, he one day observed a young 
lieutenant sporting a monocle. 

‘Does your eyesight require you to wear that?” 
he inquired. ; 

“It does,’’ replied the young man, hastily. 

“Then report to-morrow morning to the line 
of communications,’ ordered Lord Kitchener, 
crisply. “I donot require men with poor eyesight 


| at headquarters.” 


K. of K. despises self-advertising, and has never 
sought popularity. When he can, he escapes lion- 
izing; and he appears to care nothing for the 
applause and approval of the public, except so far 
as it helps him to carry on his work. But his 
observant eye discriminates as keenly as in other 
things between the real and the artificial in pop- 
ular renown. Mrs. Erskine describes how, after 
an elaborate function in his honor, at which a 
pompous master of ceremonies had delivered a 
verbose eulogy before a_ distinguished —- 
(boring him most frightfully), she and her husban 
returned home on horseback in his company. On 
the way they passed a shabby ice-cream cart, the 
sides of which were decorated with cheap litho- 
graphs of Queen Victoria, the Prince of Wales 
and Kitchener. K.of K. leaned suddenly forwar 
in passing, flecked his own dusty portrait with 
the tip of his riding yne. and declared: 

“That, and that only, is 


| THE-SMILERS 


y Daisy M.Moore 


ULED sternly from Ambition’s chosen place, 
Debarred the liberties that Youth holds fair— 
Dost think, perchance, I wear a smiling face 
Because I do not care? 


Hast felt the leaping blood—the joy of might 
To run with springing step where Nature lures 
Through clear, green, golden days of sheer delight, 
When all the world is yours? 


fame.” . 





Canst understand, who hast the power at will 
To roam through fields of clover-scented bloom, 
On to the hills where honeysuckles fill 
All earth with their perfume, 


By sun-flecked streams, in golden-jeweled meads 
Where alders stoop and where the skylark pours 
Her liquid song, where glorious Springtime leads 
Into God’s out-of-doors? 


Shall these with neither soul nor intellect 
Do more to make this world a brighter place 
Than I who, human, can at least reflect 
A bright and cheerful face? 


While they in varied forms their bravest do 
To make all earth to bloom, can I be cold? 
When they lift praise who ne’er God’s goodness 
knew, 
How can I it withhold? 


And what of those who try to cheer the way— 
Shall gloom requite them all the weary while? 
Those, too, who grieve o’er less afflictions may 
Be stronger for my smile. 
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JOTE DORGAN’S PATENT NESTER. 


‘*] HEARD one of my neighbors say a spell ago,” 

| remarsea Caleb Peaslee, with sly relish, 

“that he was goin’ to lend Jote Dorgan jest 

one more thing, and then if it wasn’t brought 

back, and if Jote hadn’t some excuse that was 

more’n common good for keepin’ it, there was 
goin’ to be a hearin’ of facts.” 


Mr. Hyne bent closer to his radishes, and weeded 
them a trifle faster. He kept his face hidden. 

“Jote’s excuses, even when they ain’t reason- 
able,” mused Caleb, “have a slant to ’em that 
makes ’em worth listenin’ to, if a man ain’t too 
busy. Didn’t I see you totin’ somethin’ down the 
hill from Jote’s place yesterday, Hyne ?” 

Mr. Hyne raised a reddened face and looked at 
Caleb shamefacedly. 

““Mebbe you did,” he admitted. “I was up there 
to Jote’s place yesterday, and when I come home 
1 fetched along that seed sower of mine that he 
got a spell back. I was cal’latin’ to use it to- 
morrer—if it don’t rain.”’ 

Mr. Hyne’s desire to change the subject was 
evident, but Caleb gave it no heed. ‘‘What sort 
of stand-off did Jote have for you this time, 
Hyne?” he demanded. “Or mebbe you told him 
jest what you thought of a critter that’d borrer 
and borrer, and never brin I e’n see jest 
how you’d go about it,’”’ Caleb continued, closin 
his eyes as if enjoying the vision that he conjure 
up. “You'd say, ‘See here, Jote Dorgan —’’ 

“I s’pose you’ve got some right to stan’ there 
and pester me, Caleb,” interrupted Mr. Hyne, 
“and whether or no, I know you'll do it if I don’t 
tell you all about it—and I’ve got to weed these 
radishes.” 

Mr. Hyne rose from his cramped position and 
hobbled over to join his friend. 

“T reelly wish you’d been there, Caleb,” he said. 
“Fust place, 1 was kind of bewildered when Jote 
come over, about three weeks ago, to borrer that 
seed sower —” 

“Jote Dorgan,” said Caleb, solemnly, “ain’t 
sowed a kernel of grain nor a grass seed for 
more’n ten years! hat on earth he wanted of 
that two-partitioned seed sower I haven’t been 
able to make out.” 

“Wal, mebbe if you’ll let me talk,” submitted 
Mr. Hyne, with some acerbity, “you’ll find out. 
Of course, I was put to it to make out what he 
wanted of it. I took a turn down on the back 
part of his place a to satisfy myself that he 

adn’t been breakin’ up any ground and seedin’ 
it down, but there wa’n’t a furrer turned on the 
place. So then I went on up to the house. 

“Jote was settin’ on a half barrel, out by the 
side of the barn, whittlin’. He looked up when I 
rounded the corner of the barn, but he didn’t offer 
to git up, and he kep’ right on whittlin’. 

**When I told him what I wanted, he began to 
fidget a little, and finally he says, ‘I don’t see how 
I’m goin’ to git that sower back to you t’-day, 
Hyne—I ain’t quite through usin’ it.’ Caleb, when 
that critter sot there, doin’ nothin’, and denied me 
my own machine that 1 was reelly needin’, it sot 
a match to my temper! * : 

et s’I, ‘through or not, I’ve come after it, 
and I’m goin’ to carry it back home with me when 
I go!’ I was goin’ on to tell him what I thought 
of a man that’d borrer a thing and keep it till the 
owner came after it, but he held up his hand and 
made motions for me to hesh. 

““*$-sh,’ says he, soothin’ like, ‘you’ll scare ’em 
off the nest!’ 

“With that he got up offen that half barrel and 
led me into the barn. Caleb, that critter had two 
hens that wanted to set, and ruther’n make nests 
for ’em, he’d traipsed clear down to my place and 
lugged that sower up home—and had sot the hens 
in that sower! 

“*There,’ s’he, arguin’ ’bout it as if *twas the 
most reasonable thing in the world, ‘I guess you 
can see now | Fea can’t have that sower t’-day. 
Them hens is all but ready to bring off a hatch of 
chickens,’ s’he, ‘and if we go to movin’ ’em now, 
it’ll spile the hatch.’ 

“Caleb, what on earth’s the use to try to reason 
or to get mad with a critter like that? And while 
I was standin’ there, tryin’ to study up what I’d 





better say to him, he fetched his hand up behind 
his ear, and canted his head up in the air like a 
bird, and stood there listenin’. 

“*T snum,’ s’he, ‘I believe they’re hatched! 
Mebbe you can have your sower, after all.’ 

“Wal, Caleb, they had. There was two hens in 
it,—one in each parting,—and I helped him get 
the hens out and into a coop I rigge up for ’em. 
If I’d ’a’ left it to him he’d turned ’em outdoors to 
shift for th lves. 8 how there’s somethin’ 
dretful pacifyin’ ’bout a young chicken,—every 
one of ’em I handled I got better natured and 
more soople, and when Jote went ou to say that 
he wouldn’t had half so geod luck if he’d sot ’em 
in boxes,—one hen brought off twelve chickens 
and one thirteen,—I was so soothed and ’greeable 
that I lowed mebbe it was so, and took my sower 
and come off home. But the very next time —”’ 

“Shucks!” said Caleb, derisively. 
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THE CZAR AND THE TAILOR. 


N amusing account of the circumstances that 
A attended the ordering of a military uniform 
by the Czar of Russia from a little Jewish 
tailor in the Crimea is given in the Argus. The 
Czar wished to wear the uniform of the Crimean 
Dragoons at a féte, but did not have one with him. 
He noticed, however, that the colonel of the regi- 
ment wore a uniform that fitted beautifully, and 
learned that the name of his tailor was Khaim 
Kurichkess. 


There was still time to have a uniform made, 
and the Czar commanded that the tailor be brought 
to him. _When a handsome motor car stopped 
outside the Kurichkess door, there was surprise 
and alarm in the household, which consisted of 
father and mother and nine children. A cloaked 
officer descended, and said in staccato sentences 
to the dumfounded tailor: 

“You must come with me! Don’t be frightened! 
You’ll know later where I’m taking you! You’ll 
be away for several days! I can’t leave without 
yon bn ag lost much time already! Get dressed 
quic 

Kurichkess obeyed. _He was driven to a house 
where a general of gendarmerie, who showed a 
surprising a of his antecedents, cross- 
examined him as to his identity. He was assured 
that he need not be alarmed; he would be pro- 
vided with a lodging, and the next day he would 
be told what he to do. He must not try to 
escape, for he would be watched. 

The following morning a colonel entered his 
room and addressed him thus: 

“Great good fortune has fallen upon you! His 
Majesty, the Emperor, wishes you to make for him 
a uniform of the Crimean Dragoons. I hope you 
won’t make a mess of it. I will take you at once 
to the palace, where you will be admitted to the 
Czar’s study to see His Majesty’s figure.” 

When the excited tailor was ushered into the 
royal study, the Czar looked up from a document 
he was reading, and said: 

“Oh, you are here already! You are Khaim 
Kurichkess, the tailor. I want you to make me a 
uniform of the Crimean Dragoons. Do your best, 
and see that it is a good fit.” 

When his work was finished and the Czar was 
pleased with the fit, Kurichkess refused to accept 
anything in payment, but the colonel insisted that, 
according to law, he was obliged to receive fifty 
rubles for his expenses. Moreover, the minister 
of the court was aware that Kurichkess was in 
debt, and had ordered the officer to give the tailor 
an envelope containing three hundred rubles. 

Kurichkess was driven home in a motor, and 
some days later an a rr brought 
to his shop a case containing a gold watch and 
chain. The double eagle was engraved on the 
watch, which also bore e inscription, “To Khaim 


Kurichkess, for zeal.’ 
*® & 


TOO MANY BOOKS. 


R. William Warner Bishop, addressing a 
graduating class of future librarians at 
the New York Public Library’s School, 

recently recalled the oft-quoted argument of a 
certain rather illiterate legislator against an 
appropriation for more books for the library of the 
state university. 


“Mr. age ”’? proclaimed that intelligent rep- 
resentative of the people, “I object to — 
this money. Why, they’ve got forty thousan 
books there at the university now, and I don’t 
pl ed one of them professors has read ’em 
all ye 

In a literary household, whose study contains a 
small but treasured private library of perhaps two 
thousand volumes, it has long been incomprelhen- 
sible to the maids in the amily’s -— why 
more books should ever be — into the house. 

“They goes to all the trouble of gallivanting 
down to the big lib’ry on the shquare, and bringing 
them back in their ar-rms—and thim as heavy as 
lead; I know, for I have dusted thim,” marveled 
Norah to a friend. “Books it is, widout sinse, nor 
measure, nor end; they’re wrong in their wits 
about books, I do be thinking. Else, why don’t 
they be reading thim they’ve got like raysonable 
craytures?” 

““Maybe they’ve read thim all,” her friend was 
overheard to suggest. 

“They have not, thin, for I asked!” declared 
Norah. “There isn’t a wan has read the half of 
thim, save and excipt the professor, and there’s 
a many he’s no more than given a shquint to 
himsilf. He tould me. There’s this about books, 
Rosanna; ’tis wisdom they have in thim, no doubt, 
but it tur-rns to foolishness and beguilement wid 
too many. This is a good place, and I have no 
complaints of it; but Iniver look in at thim rows 
and rows of books—climbing up the walls like mon- 
kegs they are, and — thimsilves tight to the 
ceiling of it—that I don’t feel quare in my head 
wid the thought of thim all. They do be setting 
along their shelves like strange, furrin craytures in 
—— musha, Rosanna, they’re dangerous!” 

orah had the Celtic imagination. Stolid Ros- 
anna entertained no fancies, but she viewed the 
study with dismay. At the end of the first week her 
mistress discovered, and reported to the others at 
dinner, just how she regarded the books. She 
thought the reading of them all was a task set 
the professor by his university, in which he was 
assisted by his family. 

“Poor Miss Yulie! Poor Miss Yenny! Poor 
Missis Yones!” she had exclaimed, compassion- 
o. “It iss too hardt vork for vimmins—much 
too hardt! Ven iss the endt? Ven iss the last 
book? That vill be the yolly day of yoy!” 
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A TRIFLING MISTAKE. 


RS. Lane is a zealous and loyal wife, accord- 

M ing to Harper’s Magazine, and intends to 

avoid exaggeration, but she has a strong 
tendency in that direction. 


“Tt is perfectly wonderful,” she said toa peeet 
friend, “‘to see the way Mr. Lane counts bills at 
the bank. I think they are so lucky to have him! 
He’ll take a great pile of five and ten and twenty 
dollar bills and make his fingers fly just like light- 
ning, and never make a mistake!” 

“Never?” asked the friend, who knew Mrs. 
Lane’s weakness, and could not forbear the ques- 


ion. 

“Well—no—at least,” stammered Mrs. Lane, 
“why, perhaps he might get five or ten cents out 
of the way, but not any more, ever.” 
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THE FIREFLY. 


BY LAURA CHAUNCEY PECK. 


A little prying, baby star 
Tripped down to earth to see 
If the daisies in the meadow 
Were as beautiful as he; 

But when I tried to catch him, 
And put the rogue to rout, 
He hid among the grasses, 
And blew his lantern out. 
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THE PRIZE WINNER. 
BY FRANCES HARMER. 


OR two reasons, Lewis Gaites had been 
nicknamed the ‘‘ prize winner.’’ One 
reason was he really was a prize winner; 

he won his first prize in the primary grade, 
when he was eight years old, and up to his 
twelfth year he had been a prize pupil. The 
other reason was that when some visitors had 
asked him what sort of boy he was, — this 
was when he had just received his first prize, 
—he had said, ‘‘A prize winner.’’ The name 
had clung to him. 

‘*Going to be a prize winner this year?’’ his 
Uncle George asked, one day. 

‘*T hope so, Uncle George,’? answered 
Lewis, modestly. ‘‘I always have been.’’ 

‘*Well, don’t be too sure,’’ his uncle warned 
him. ‘‘I dare say that the hare had won all 
the races till the tortoise first beat him.’’ 

Uncle George had noticed that Lewis played 
before he worked, and that if time ran short, 
it was not play but always lessons that 
suffered. 

As for Lewis, he could not imagine any 
commencement at which he did not leave his 
seat when his name was called, walk up to the 
platform, stand still while the minister spoke, 
take the book handed to him, make his bow, 
and return to his place while the boys and 
visitors clapped their hands. 

This year he had begun to play ball. To 
play ball well, you have to practice a great 
deal. It is a good plan to get up early, prac- 
tice, and to try again at recess; after school 
you should find some one to return your ball, 
and you should do the same thing after supper. 
In that way, Lewis managed to be a good 
player, but it was hard on his lessons. 

‘*Lewis,’’ said Uncle George, ‘‘if there’s 
a prize for ball, I think that you may get it, 
but I wonder if you will get one for good les- 
sons ?’’ 

One day Lewis came home rather early. He 
did not stop to play ball. In fact, he did not 
touch the ball that day. At supper, his mother 
asked him the reason. 

‘*They’ve made a new rule,’’ explained 
Lewis. ‘‘They won’t give nearly so many 
prizes as they’ve been giving. Just three in 
each class. They gave seven last year.’’ 

**What are they for?’’ inquired father. 

‘*General proficiency, math’’— Lewis remem- 
bered that father did not like contractions, and 
added hastily, ‘‘ematics, and English. ’’ 








ORAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


EVERY DOLL HAS 
HER DAY. 


BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 


She thinks she’s the loveliest dolly 
That ever a little girl had; 

Her hair is the longest and softest ; 
In the daintiest clothes she is clad. 

For Molly does nothing but pet her, 
For us there is nothing but scorn; 





Our noses are broken, we're armless; 
Our dresses are shabby and torn! 

We'll try not to think of her harshly, 
For once we were just the same way; 

And soon she'll be left with the others— 
We know every doll has her day. 








. 

‘*Which prize have you decided to take?’’ 
asked Uncle George. 

**T couldn’t get the math—ematics,’’ replied 
Lewis. ‘‘Nor the gen prof—general profi- 
ciency,’’ he stammered again. ‘‘So I’ll try 
for the English, and write my theme every 
week. So many of the boys forget, and then 
they fail,’’ he said. 

For two days he worked hard. Then he 
took a holiday. It was not a whole holiday, 
for he did not stay at home from school, but 
he did not let the lessons worry him. 

‘*T met the teacher to-day,’’ said Uncle 
George, at supper. ‘‘He says John Walker 
hasn’t missed a theme, and yet I see he can 
throw a ball.’’ 

Lewis said nothing; but he stayed at home 
that evening, and wrote his theme. He had 
always won higher marks than John. 





**T’m not afraid of John Walker,’’ he said, 
the next night. ‘‘The teacher added up our 
marks this morning, and he and I have the 
same number. We are at the head of the 
class. ’’ 

That pleased him so much that he gave 
himself another ‘‘holiday,’’ and he wrote no 
theme. 

‘*How are the marks this week?’’ asked 
Uncle George, seven days later. 

‘** John’s ten ahead—but I’ll catch up with 
him pretty soon,’’ Lewis answered. A few 
days later, he said: 

‘**T have caught up with John. 
on mine, and he had only forty.’’ 

On the strength of that victory, Lewis neg- 
lected his theme that week. 

So it went on until, two weeks before the 
final examination,—at which he felt sure that 


I had fifty 





he would come out ahead,—he discovered that 
John was twenty points ahead of him. Even 
then he had so much faith in himself that he 
did not dream of defeat. He wrote his theme, 
but, to his surprise, he made only thirty-five 
points, and John fifty! 

Twice the ball coaxed him to spend the 
whole evening tossing it—for a ball can coax, 
merely by being in sight; but the boys were 
tied when they went in for the examination. 
And at every examination so far Lewis had 
won! 

He came home a little troubled. 

**Questions hard?’’ asked Uncle George. 

‘*Three of them were,’’ replied Lewis, ‘‘be- 
cause they were on those theme topics that I 
missed. ’’ 

When the marks were read on the last day, 
Lewis had 457, and John Walker 467! 

Lewis had no prize that year. 

‘*Never mind, since it’s done, and can’t be 
helped, ’’ said Uncle George. ‘‘Next year you 
won’t be the clever hare; you’ll be the plod- 
ding tortoise. You’ll be a prize winner again 
—I feel sure of it.’’ 

‘*T shall not play ball so often,’’ agreed 
Lewis. 

* © 


THE FIRST HAIR CUT. 


BY BURGES JOHNSON. 


Jimmy's had a hair cut! 
How the folks all stare. 

It’s so short you see his skin 
Showing through his hair. 
*Twasn't what he had before, 
Cut all round a bowl; 
It was in that barber store 

By the candy pole. 


Jimmy's had a hair cut! 
We were there to see, 

Looking through the windowpane — 
All the boys with me. 

He was worried there alone, 
Trying hard to grin, 

On a kind of great big throne, 
Wrapped up to his chin. 


Jimmy's had a hair cut! 
Course it scared him some. 
All those shears and cups and things 
Sort of struck him dumb. 
Jimmy's mother saved a curl — 
She feels bad, I know, 
That he wasn’t born a girl, 
And could let them grow. 


Jimmy's had a hair cut— 
My! It made him proud! 

Walking out, while all of us 
Followed in a crowd. 

He got pretty rich that day, 
"Fore he went to bed; 

He made every fellow pay 
Just to smell his head. 
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And as I watched him sailing by 
I felt a keen desire 
To make myself a pair of wings, 


And then become a flyer. 


So I got sorne maple leaves 
(A very clever notion), 

And tied them loosely to my sleeves, 
With ample room for motion. 


My little friends all came to see 
The wings I had invented : 
They wanted me to make a flight, 

And I, of course, consented. 


BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK. 


One day I saw a flying squirrel,— 
A curious little creature, — 

Though not at all unlike myself 
In outward form and feature. 


Now with the pictures | have drawn 
You need no explanation 

To see just why | started from 
A lofty elevation. 






But, whether that was wise or not, 
I afterward reflected, 

I might have picked a softer spot 
Than that which | selected. 











At any rate, take my 
advice 
And do not do as! did; 
If you were meant to be 
a bird, 
Your wings would be 


ORAWINGS BY 
ENOS 8. COMSTOCK 


THE DARING AVIATOR, 


Just what took place, I don’t recall, 
But something failed me, surely ; 
Perhaps my wings were far too small, 

Or fastened insecurely. 





ans 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN BATTLE. 


T is difficult to describe in words the impression 

that battle makes on an inexperienced man, 
says a Russian officer who has written an inter- 
esting account of his experiences in the war with 
Japan. The first projectile bursting alongside or 
the first bullet hurtling past awakens varied feel- 
ings and impressions. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to take yourself well in hand during the 
first moments of the fight. It is a great help to 
think of the thousands of soldiers who are watch- 
ing your first steps, and of your superiors who are 
studying the “new man.” The soldiers form their 
judgment of a new commander at once, and it is 
likely to be a very critical judgment. 


Modern rifle fire produces a strong impression ; 
the air seems to be literally filled with bullets; 
their plaintive whistling pervades the atmosphere 
like a continuous moan, above, below, and every- 
where. As soon as the first shot is heard, the 
soldiers grow serious, take off their caps, and 
cross themselves; all jokes and conversation 
cease. At the given order, all march bravely, as 
during manceuvres. The courage and calmness 
with which soldiers go into battle are remarkable. 
The infantry soon age accustomed to rifle fire; 
but the —— re, especially the shells, pro- 
duces a deeper impression. It seems to me that 
that is not due so much to the losses inflicted 
by artillery, as to the ear-splitting noise that the 
explosion of the projectiles makes. The effect is 
produced only on the ear, but it is veer strong. 

The shimose shells have a specially powerful 
effect on the inexperienced, and the shrapnel 
on those unaccustomed to battle. The youn 
soldiers throw themselves face downward as each 
shell bursts. Thus the infantry, which suffers 
most from rifle fire, pays least attention to it; 
the artillerymen, on the contrary, are much 
impressed by rifle fire. That may owing to 
the fact that the men are accustomed to their 
own arm. In addition to this, the whistling of 
the bullets is likely to alarm a battery, because it 
notifies the artillerymen of the approach of the 
enemy, and consequently of danger. 

As @ general rule, our soldier in battle has a 
surprisingly simple and Cal pom demeanor. He 
who expects to see something out of the ordinary, 
something heroic, on his face at these decisive 
moments, something picturesque and dramatic, is 
greatly mistaken. e soldier remains the same 
ordinary man as before, only his face is somewhat 
paler, and its expression more concentrated and 
serious. His nervous and rapid firing betrays the 
inner seaeee, It is at that moment that it is 
necessary to master the soldier’s impressions and 
bring him to a normal condition, as far as the officer 
can do that in battle. 
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TAMING THE PELICANS. 


HE Klamath lake district in Oregon has an 

efficient game warden in the person of Mrs. 
L. H. Bath. Migratory waterfowl frequent the 
lakes in great numbers, and previous to her 
appointment, some three years ago, they were 
mercilessly slaughtered, in and out of season, by 
pothunters and others. Her vigilance and pur- 
suasive tact, however, have brought about changed 
conditions, and the birds are now unmolested. 


Aside from her duties as warden, she has tried 
to ‘tame, and has succeeded in taming, the wild 





creatures to such a degree that they come to be 
fed at her call. Wild ducks, geese, coots, brant, 
and even the pelicans, the wildest of wild birds, 
have become her friends. 

As told in the Oregonian, here is her method of 
taming the pelicans: 

“For the past two years I have tried to make 
everyone here understand that if they are on the 
river they must not molest or frighten any of the 
wild birds, and I am happy to say that the birds 
very soon noticed our friendly attitude. That was 
made very clear when six beautiful pelicans came 
and tried to make us understand that they would 
be glad to stay here. I immediately cautioned 
everyone to be extremely careful not to frighten 
them in any beng” 

“I got some live chubs, and held them up for 
the inspection of the pelicans, and they at once 
became much interested. By careful coaxing, 
they came a little nearer each day. I fed them 
eeety day, and was careful not to frighten them, 
Finally, I coaxed them to eat from my hands, and 
after some days of patient working with them, I 
was delighted to have one of them fly on the dock 
and stand and look at me. 

“Fortunately, I had a fish in | | hands, and I 
held it out so that he could see it. He seemed 
determined to get that fish, and followed me a 
block. Finally I gave him the fish, stood perfectly 
still, and gave him plenty of time to walk to the 
edge of the dock and get into the water without 
frightening him in any way. He came back every 
day at about the same hour, and I was always 
there with fish for him. After ten days of patient 
working with him, I was rewarded by having first 
one and then the rest come on the dock and follow 
me inns 

“Ta mere let them make the first advances, and 
in trying to tame any wild thing, one must never 

et in a hurry, and try to force matters. The 

hew my voice, and at any time, day or night, if 
they were in hearing distance, they would come 
when I called them.” 
®* 


TASTING WITH THE NOSE. 


IR Ray Lancaster, the eminent man of science, 

asserts that the flavor of food and drink does 
not come to us. through the sense of taste. That 
sense, he says, can only furnish sensations that 
correspond to the chemical ition of the 
substances presented to it. 


These sensations, while almost infinite in their 
shadings, are fewin number. We can distinguish 
by taste ont sweetness, bitterness, sourness, and 
saltness, although the various intensities of these 
sensations are innumerable. 

The distinctive flavor of various foods is not the 
result of chemical action, and is not perceived by 
the taste nerves. Flavors excite the olfactory 
nerve instead, and are transmitted by it to the 
brain. A person whose sense of smell is impaired 
is unable to detect the flavor of the food he eats, 
although he has the taste sensation that it stimu- 
lates. This is an explanation of the effect that 
influenza often has apparently on the taste, but, 
really, on the sense of smell. 


* 
NOT ENOUGH TO GO ROUND. 


N an Arkansas hotel in one of the smaller towns 
a new, colored clerk stood behind the desk. A 
traveling man entered and registered. 


“Sam, give me a call for six o’clock,” he ordered. 

The clerk ran his eye down the call sheet, and 
saw that all the spaces in that column were taken. 
“Ah is sure sorry, boss,” he explained, “‘but all 
de six-o’clock calls done been taken.’ Ah can 
give you-all a call for seven o’clock.”’ 








Why sigh for the freedom from sweeping and 
dusting that 85,000 other housewives enjoy? 
Get your own Frantz Premier and gain time 





to spend in the bracing Autumn @air. 





"THE efficiency and convenience 
of this sturdy nine pound dirt 


dealers sell it and vouch for it; and 


because the makers build every part $7.50. 
and fully guarantee it. You can order 

yours over the. telephone with the Rockies, $27 80. 
positive assurance that you are getting Dapiaien of 
as perfect a machine as if it had been $32.00" 


made to your order. 


A nearby dealer will gladly send you one 
today if you will telephone. If you don’t 
know him, write us, and we will instantly 
forward his name and our illustrated 
**9 A. M.”’ book. 


WOW 
devourer are proven because 85,000 
American women use and prefer it; 
because more than 2,500 reliable 
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special purposes, 










The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Cleveland, U.S.A. 


: The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Principal Canadian Hi rt 























Be sure your clothes are 


Hart Schaffner & Marx made 


UALITY always wins in the battle 
for business growth; men soon find 
that “cheap” clothes are usually expensive. 


Our quality is in the materials, the style, the 
workmanship; and our unlimited guarantee of satis- 
faction. That’s why it pays to find our label when 
you buy clothes; a small thing to look for, a big 
thing to find. 


You see illustrated two of our ulsterette models; 
ulster comfort with a dressy appearance. Such 
overcoats are economy at $25; or more, or less. 





Suits and overcoats $18 and up. See this 
illustration, in colors, in our dealer’s window. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago New York 
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AT SPECIAL PRICES 


TO CLOSE OUT THESE LIMITED STOCKS 








HIS genuine French china Afternoon Tea Set of 15 pieces has stippled 
gold handles, and is decorated with sprays of small, delicate pink roses, 
with natural green foliage. The china, the famous Elite ware, is graceful 
in form, of thin, transparent weight, and has a rich, glossy finish. Every 
lady who entertains or receives calls should have one of these really desir- 
able Sets. It con- sy 
sists of the following 
15 pieces: 6 Cups, 
6 Saucers, 1 Sugar 
Bowl, 1 Teapot, 1 
Cream Pitcher. This 
Set is the finest grade 
of imported French 
china, and a partic- 
ularly graceful and 
attractive shape. 
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~ AFTERNOON TEA SET. 


Regular price per Set $5.75. Until our limited supply is ex- 
K tates for $3. 75 


hausted, delivered free anywhere in the United 


HIS Condiment Set 
comprises 1 Mus- 
tard Pot, 1 Salt Shaker, 
1 Pepper Shaker, 1 
Toothpick Holder, and 
1 7-inch Tray. Each 
Piece is a good quality 
of Nippon china, hand- 
decorated in colors, 
gold and enamel work. 
The Set is not only 
useful and convenient, 
but decorative as well. 





FIVE-PIECE CONDIMENT SET. 


Regular price per Set $1.25. Until our limited supply is ex- 
hausted, delivered free anywhere in the United ~ for 65e. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Parents: Rescue 
Your Children’s Feet 


yang te peng ng 
—from ever bunions, ingrowing 
ess oy ahs, which, 
ps out of narrow Pn 


sm them \ pu 
Educator Sines, which which oo lee the bos an they 


po eke AN rnd ha 
etc. ai ccleetiedii fo he nen af 6 acl 
foot—plenty of toe extra looseness. 


toe space—no extra 


Easy to wear, hard to Made for 
men, women, children, $1 35 a cert 50. 
fet eae pd tuned se the 
te nto iaiee, eothape: ly cor. 


Does your an Edoutars? eolby fe: 
mous sale “Bent Geen Scho Fenntie Feet.” 


Rice & Hutchins 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


“ Comfortable As 
An Old Shoe, Yet 
Proud to Pass - 











RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers For The W hole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 








WIZARD 
REPEATING 


jury. Perfect! ; 
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NATURE GSCIENCE 








MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED | 
AND DISFIGURED CHILDREN 
Are your little ones suffering from itching, burning 
or other torturing, disfiguring skin troubles? 








RMY HOSPITAL WORK.—In the army of 
nearly all European powers the medical service 
has three divisions. The first goes with the fight- 
ing troops, the second stays with the base of 
supplies, and the third stays at home, in charge 
of the permanent hospitals. A man whois wounded 
in battle receives first aid and emergency treat- 
ment on the spot, and then, if his wounds require 
it, is borne to the base hospitals, where surgical 
operations can be carried on without interfering 
with the movements of the troops. If his wound 
is there found serious enough to unfit him for 
further service, he is sent to the permanent hospi- 
tals at home; if not so serious, he is placed in a 
convalescent camp, and when recovered, returns 
to the front. Each army division has two sorts of 
sanitary troops—the regimental detachments that 
accompany the regiments into action, and the 
field hospital, or ambulance companies, which 
remain slightly in the rear. Each ambulance com- 
pany establishes a dressing station as near the 
firing lines as it can take the ambulances. The 
field hospitals are situated three miles or more to 
the rear, and out of rifle range. The ambulances 
of the division carry the wounded from the dress- 
ing station to the field hospital. Each regiment 
has four surgeons, twenty-four hospital -corps 
men, and about thirty litter bearers. These men 
make their headquarters at the regimental first- 
aid station. One surgeon takes charge of the 
station, and the other three are assigned each to 
one of the three battalions of the regiment. Ap- 
proximately, that gives one surgeon to every five 
hundred men. = 
TELLAR DISTANCES.—The fixed star that is 
nearest the earth is Alpha Centauri, which has 
a light distance from us of about four years and 
four months; that is, a ray of light, moving at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second, requires four years 
and four months to get to the earth from that 
star. The distance in miles would be more than 
25,000,000,000,000. The English writer recently 
quoted in this column, taking the maximum figure 
for miles, reckoned the time that a traveler, flying 
at the rate of 500 miles an hour, would need 
to reach Alpha Centauri at 5,839,440 years, and 
that the cost of the journey at two cents for every 
hundred miles would be $5,500,000,000—an obvious 
mistake. Figures so large, however, mean little to 
most persons. Light time conveys a somewhat 
more distinct impression of stellar distances, 
especially in comparison. The four years and four 
months to Alpha Centauri may be compared with 
the forty-five years to Polaris, or the four hours to 
the planet Neptune. 


STORM DETECTOR.—The Edison Company 

of New York City makes use of an apparatus 
that indicates the approach of a thunderstorm 
several hours before any clouds appear, and that 
thus gives ample time to supply the increased 
illumination that the accompanying darkness 
makes needful. According to the Engineering 
News, the storm detector is virtually a wireless- 
telegraph receiving circuit, operated by faint 
impulses from the electrical disturbances in the 
vicinity. Receiving antennz intercept these im- 
pulses, which cause a relay to close an alarm-bell 
circuit. At first the bell rings only at long inter- 
vals, but as the storm approaches, it rings more 
and more frequently. Perhaps for an hour, per- 


A haps only for half an hour, before the storm 


breaks, the bell will ring continuously. The time 
depends upon the intensity of the disturbance. 
In the interval, the engineers have ample time to 
get up steam enough to run as many additional 
generators as may be needed. Electrical dis- 
turbances accompany nearly all summer storms; 
winter storms, however, have very weak electrical 
manifestations, which the new apparatus has not 
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i Automatic Revolver 


Flash Light 


HIS ingenious, useful, and at all times 
Startling Flash Light weighs but 4 ounces, 
is made of metal, and in shape and appear- 
ance resembles an Automatic Revolver. The 
“‘magazine”’ or handle has space for the bat- 
tery, and the muzzle contains a brilliant tung- 
sten lamp. The pulling of the trigger makes 
the necessary contact for lighting. The Flash 
Light is equally useful for men, women, boys 
and girls. 


This Sytematie, Revolver 
to Com Re A. only = one new 
solicit oo and 35 cents extra; or 
sold for $1.50. either case we will deliver 

ee anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ERMAN GUNS AND GUNNERS.—An un- 

usually large number of the injured soldiers 
of the allied troops are reported to be wounded 
in their legs. A military correspondent to the 
London Sphere accounts for it by saying that 
nearly all the casualties have been caused by 
shrapnel, which is used both against troops in the 
open and troops lying in hastily made trenches. 
Military authorities, although they have no very 
high opinion of the rifle fire of the German soldier, 
regard the German artillery fire as highly efficient. 
That efficiency of fire, both of field and siegé 
artillery guns, the Germans have much increased 
by using aéroplanes to guide it. At night the 
German aéroplanes fiy low, within rifle range, 
along the hostile lines, and drop small, bursting 
star shells into the trenches. The aéroplane is 
also fitted with a small searchlight that plays up 
and down the lines of the enemy. What with the 
blaze of the star shells and the glare of the search- 
light, the gunners are able to get the range of 
their opponents with deadly accuracy. Finally, 
the artillery has been made very mobile. In the 
present war, the heavy siege guns have been car- 
ried from place to place over the hard, smooth 
roads of Belgium and northern France by powerful 
motor trucks. Bel 

OVEL RADIOGRAPHS.—By means of the 

Coolidge X-ray apparatus, which The Com- 
panion described in its issue for May  gemeeen 
7th, it is now easy, says the General 
Electric Review, to get photographs Fd 
that show the several stages in the “""™ 
growth of plants and animals—the P9778 
bursting of the bud, the chicken form- e : 
ing in the egg. The interesting fact | 
appears that although the diamond is EBC: 
nearly transparent to the X rays, the a8, 
imitation stones are almost opaque. i 3 | 
Our cut, which we take from the |. | 
Review, shows a radiograph Of the pms 
three substances most commonly used § 4 
in imitating diamonds, together with a al 
genuine diamond. In the order of “— ™ 
their transparency to the X rays, they are the 
diamond, fused oxide of aluminium, quartz, and 
lead glass. 





Are you, yourself, worn out with long, sleepless nights 
and ceaseless anxiety in caring for them? Then you 
should know that a warm bath with Cuticura soap and 
a gentle application of Cuticura ointment will in most 
cases bring immediate rejief, the little sufferers will 
sleep, tired, fretted mothers will rest, and peace will 
fall on distracted households. Cuticura soap and oint- | 
ment have proved successful in the most distressing | 
cases of infants, children and adults, when all else has | 
failed. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and oint- 
ment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post-card 
to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








$4 Per Month Buys This 

Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER 
Nothing Down — Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on ap- 
proval. If you want to keep it, send 
us $4a month. Our booklet is worth 
sending for because it tells you how 
to save $48.00. It's FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166-W48 ra Bivd., 
ago 











PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 








HILE in the Orient last summer, Mr. Parker 

took some interesting photographs of Egyp- 

tian life with historic settings 
from which we have made up heat 
some posters in many colors. These 
posters make a strikingly beautiful 
decoration for rooms and dens. We 
will send a set of three (with easel if 
desired) to every owner or jeans rospec- 
tive purchaser of a Parker Pen, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 10 cents to cover 

and packing. 


Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pens are made in 

over 200 5 caveneCrantens, Self-Filling, Jack Knife 

ety, Transparent. 15,000 “‘live wire” dealers sell 

—_, If you cannot locate a oo. write for free 
catalog showing all styles. 


PARKER PEN peer: Mag =! 80 Mill Street 
Janesville, 
63, High Holborn, London, W. es ; Cairo, Egypt; 


5 Bredgade, Copenhagen, Denmark ; 
New York Retail Store: Woolworth Building. 
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See Black Cat 
Hose for All the 
Family at 10,000 

Dealers 


Give beautiful Black Cat 
Silk Hose in Christmas Art 
Boxes to friends and all the 
family this year. Widest 


range of colors, weights and 
prices from 50c up. 


Unlimited Guarantee 


—We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
—We Leave the Decision to You. 


On long-wear durability—Smart 
Styles—Everlasting Fast Sanitary 
Dye—Beautiful Finish and Lus- 
tre—Comfort! 


Here are only two of many 
styles to see. 


No. 815 Women’s Fash- 
ioned Silk, $1. Extra Fine. 
Pure Japan Thread Silk, 42 
Gauge. Fulllength, 28 in. Sea 
Island mercerized top, heavily 
reinforced heel, toe and soles. 
4 Ply extended toe. Fast 
colors match gowns and 
shoes. Absolutely Pure Dye $1. 
No.820 extra heavy, all silk $1.50. 


No. 325 Men’s Thread 
Silk 50c. Seamless, 
fine gauge. Japan12 
Ply thread silk. 
Extra reinforced 
heels, toes, double 
soles. Rib Top. French Welt. 
Reinforced Transfer. Absolutely pave 
dye. All colors 50c. Men’s fibre silk 
295 25c. Men's silk lisle No. 235, 25c. 


Beautiful Xmas Boxes 


See Black Cat Silksandother 
Black Cat Hose at over 10,000 
Dealers. If you can’t get 
what you want write us 

and we will see that 

you are supplied 
promptly. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 
Dept. Y 


Kenosha, Wis. 











The Only Sewing Machine 
in the World 


With an Automatic Plate Tension Release 





25 years, and sell at a very low price. 


reader. 








aN an i 
WARRANTED WE PAY 
FOR THE 
25 YEARS FREIGHT 


E OFFER the New Companion Sewing Machine in four high-grade styles. 
with the new Tension Release and many other recent improvements, pre- 
pay all freight charges to any point in the U. S., warrant each machine for 
How all this is accomplished can best be 
told in our new illustrated booklet, which is free to any reader of The Companion. 
To get this information simply send a postal, saying, “I am a Youth’s Companion 
Tell me more about the New Companion Sewing Machine.” 
thousands of homes all over the country use and recommend these machines. If 
a New Companion Sewing Machine has not been sent into your town, ask for our 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE. 
Write to Sewing Machine Dept., 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tens of 
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= “That’s not fair, Aunt Lydia,” protested Lilian. 
“Of course, for weddings and funerals, it’s differ- 














YOUTH’S COMPANION is an 
paper for all the family. 


THE illus- 

trated weekly I 

Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
ti 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
ee ee 











ADIPOSITY. 


DIPOSITY is the medical name 
a, for excessive fat; it means the same 
thing as corpulence or obesity. It 
is a disease of nutrition, and often 
its occurrence cannot be explained. 
It is hereditary in some families, 
and it also seems to bear some 
relation to certain constitutional 
troubles; it is often seen in the victims of gout, 
for example. 

It is not always easy to decide just when a person 
has become too fat for health. A French physi- 
cian, however, has calculated that the amount of 
fat in a healthy man is about one-twentieth of the 
body weight, and in a woman, about one-sixteenth. 
We are all better off for a proper amount of fat; 
adipose tissue is a poor conductor of heat, and so 
prevents the bodily heat from passing off too 
rapidly. Moreover, in case of illness, it gives the 
patient some reserve to draw upon. But when 
a person begins to suffer from his fat, when he 
grows breathless and disinclined to move about, 
he is certainly beyond the line of safety. When 
a very stout person stops exercising, the mus- 
cles begin to atrophy. The weaker they get, the 
sooner they flag under the weight they have to 
carry. In that way, a vicious circle is estab- 
lished: first, heavy weight and shirking muscles; 
then, as a result of that, still heavier weight, and 
finally, almost useless muscles. 

Although fat people are not always great eaters, 
and many thin people eat a surprising quantity of 
food, it is nevertheless in general true that those 
who eat more than they need are likely to grow 
stout, especially if they eat a good deal of the 
sugars, starches, and fat foods. On the other 
hand, the nitrogenous foods lead to tissue waste. 
That is why physicians sometimes treat cases of 
extreme obesity by a meat diet. 

Anything that increases oxidation tends to lessen 
fat, and therefore stout people should practice 
deep breathing, in order that the body may burn 
up its waste materials rapidly. If ordinary exer- 
cise, even walking, has grown intolerable, you can 
breathe deeply while you are sitting still. The 
treatment of corpulence with medicines should 
always be directed by a physician, for there is 
danger in experimenting or in following adver- 
tised remedies. 





* ¢ 


JEMIMA. 


UNT Lydia looked up from her mail 
with a slightly puzzled air. 

’ “Henrietta, I can’t find what it 
is that Lilian thinks would par- 
ticularly interest me in this mag- 
azine. There’s something, for she’s 
scribbled a line on the cover to say 
so. If she’d only marked the article, 
instead! Perhaps there’s something in your letter 
that explains.” 

“Something, yes,” said Mrs. Morland. “I was 
just puzzling over it when you spoke. Here it is: 
‘I’ve sent Aunt Lydia the magazine with Mimi 
Dodd’s poem in it, and I want you to read it, too. 
I’m sure you’ll admire it. And you’ll be inter- 
ested in it on account of Mimi’s being who she is!’ 
Who in the world is Mimi Dodd? I never heard 
of her, I’m sure.” 

“Nor I. That’s Lilian all over; an explana- 
tion that doesn’t explain. ‘Mimi Dodd’—what a 
name!” 

“Dodd—Dodd — Let me see. Didn’t Jemima 
Warren marry a Dodd after she went West?” 

“I thought it was a Todd—no, a Dodge; well, 
I’m not sure it wasn’t a Dodd, after all. It 
certainly would be interesting if Jemima’s daugh- 
ter has turned out a poet. If only the Christian 
name were Jemima, I’d be sure. You don’t sup- 
pose—no, it doesn’t seem possible —” 

But it was possible. Lilian, coming home to 
spend Sunday, promptly confirmed the guess. 

“Yes, of course it’s the same name, poor dear! 
Something had to be done about it, when her 
heartless parents christened her Jemima. I think 
it was bright of her to turn it into ‘Mimi.’ You 
couldn’t expect a sweet, spirited, piquant, modern 
girl to bear any name as gaunt and horrible as 
‘Jemima.’ ” 

“Jemima isn’t a pretty name,” objected Mrs. 
Morland, “but it isn’t horrible. It always seemed 
to us a delightful name for Jemima Warren: there 
was a kind of delicious joke in it. She was sweet 
and piquant, too, you see.” 

‘Mother, it’s an awful name! It isn’t fair to 
expect any girl to lie down quietly under such an 
infliction !’’ 

“Any girl would have to, finally, when it’s put 
on her tombstone,” remarked Aunt Lydia, grimly, 
“unless you think ‘Sacred to the Memory of 
Mimi,’ is preferable. It could be done, I suppose, 
although it does sound like a kitten.” 





| 


| ent. 


|the founder of our modern system of nursing 
including postage prepaid to any address in the | 


‘and, as appears, was not favorably impressed by 








But Mimi for a pet name, for her friends, for 
everyday —” 

Aunt Lydia pointed to the magazine. ‘Then 
she should keep it out of print. Plenty of famous 
women have had pet names, but they knew enough 
to save them for private uses. Can you imagine 


signing any of her wonderful reports or the let- 
ters she wrote to statesmen and princesses as 
‘Flo Nightingale’? But she was ‘Flo’ and ‘Flochey’ 
to her nearest and dearest. Is it possible to think 
of Mrs. Browning, who so loved the baby name 
her little brother gave her that she wrote a beau- 
tiful poem about it, and answered happily to it all 
her life, putting that name on a title-page, ‘Sonnets 
from the Portuguese. By Ba Browning’?” 

“No fair! Nofair! Florence and Elizabeth are 
both beautiful names!” cried Lilian. 

“True. And ‘Jemima Dodd’ doesn’t sound 
poetic—but then, certain jocular reviewers once 
thought that ‘John Keats’ didn’t. No, my dear; 
let your Mimi learn to accept ‘Jemima’ with a 
good grace, and she can stamp it with her own 
individuality; yes, and charm!” 

Lilian surrendered with a laugh. 

“Some day, then, I shall probably be boasting to 
my grandchildren that I actually was‘a classmate 
in college of ‘the great. Jemima Dodd.’ I’ll tell 
Mimi so.” 

& 


QUAINT OLD KONIGSBERG. 


F by any chance the Russians should occupy 

Kénigsberg, they will deal a heavy blow at 
Prussian pride. For it was here that in 1701 
Frederick I crowned himself first king of Prussia, 
and here that William I, afterward the first Ger- 
man emperor, was crowned king. The great 
grain-exporting city has grown up in modern 
times, but it had its foundations laid in the thir- 
teenth century by the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order, who built themselves a blockhouse, and 
afterward a castle. The dukes of Prussia loved 
the city, and held royal state in a palace that has 
long since disappeared. Kénigsberg might be 
described as the Louvain of East Prussia. Its 
scientific institutions are many, and its university 
contains, as Louvain’s did, more than 200,000 
volumes. 


The town of Kénigsberg is almost circular in 
shape, within a ring of moated defenses except to 
the southeast, where the swampy ground affords 
defense enough. The visitor can never forget its 
noisy streets, too narrow for the heavy traffic, its 
bridges, raised to let the ships proceed up the 
Pregel, which, looping in the centre of the town, 
forms an island of the oldest and most crowded 
houses; its narrow quays with their quaint, high, 

abled, and half-timbered warehouses; the stalls 

at line the quays, and the sailing boats moored 
bow on to the quays, and competing for custom | 
with the stalls on shore. These, and its lack of 
open spaces, its military aspect, and the new 
houses constantly — in between the old, 
make up the stranger’s impression of Kénigsberg. 
Within 1,093 yards of the forts no houses are per- 
mitted to be built, and for a second zone of equal 
distance, only half-timbered houses that can be 
easily demolished in case of siege mer be erected. 

Many K6nigsbergers speak of their town as a 
Russian seaport, for it exports mainly Russian 
prodase. and imports cured herrings from England 

or Russian consumption. It is curious now to 
remember that in 1904 Kénigsberg was the scene 
of a conspiracy not unlike that in Servia, which 
led to the present great war. Nine Germans were 
here tried for engaging in a conspiracy against 
Russia. They were acquitted, but were found 
guilty of belonging to “a secret society for un- 
hown purposes!” 

It is only twenty-three years since Kénigsberg 
paid off the last of the debt it incurred when, in 
1807, Napoleon made a forced levy of over $2,000- 
000 on the city. After the war of 1870 the Prussian 
government paid the town $18,750 a year, out of the 
great war indemnity that it collected from France 
until the debt was finally discharged. 


®. & 
ONE VIEW OF IBSEN. 


BSEN appears in a new light in one of the letters 
of Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone that 
appeared recently in Harper’s Magazine. She first 
met him at a supper given by the King of Sweden, 


& 


the famous dramatist. 


“The celebrated Ibsen honored this feast with 
his presence,” she says, “and especially honored 
the Chianti and Genzano wines, which were served 
copiously. When you see Ibsen, with his lion face 
and tangled hair, for the first time, you are fasci- 
nated by him, a what a genius he is; but 
when you talk with him, and feel his critical, 
een — looking at you from under his bushy 

rows, and see his cruel, satirical smile, you are a 
little prejudiced against him. hen we met him 
often at our friend Ross’s studio at afternoon teas, 
where there is always a little music, Ibsen sat 
sullen, silent, and indifferent. He does not like 
music, and does not disguise his dislike. This is 
not, as you may imagine, inspiring to the perform- 
ers. In fact, just to look at him takes all the life 
out of you. He is a veritable wet blanket.” 


* & 


GOLDEN INVITATIONS. 


SUCCESSFUL Moscow merchant named Spi- 
ridonow, who had made a vast fortune, thought 
of a novel way of inviting the guests to his golden 
wedding. The invitations were engraved on 
golden cards. When the recipients opened the 





envelopes, they were naturally pleased with the | 
beautiful invitations, but supposed that they were | 
only gilded. 


A closer examination, however, showed that the 
millionaire had actually sent out cards of real | 
ey Monsieur Spiridonow sent in. all two hun- | 

red invitations. The cards were made by a 
Moscow jeweler by a special process, and the | 
material was taken from a mine owned by the | 
millionaire. Each card was worth about $25. 


*® 


A FALSE ALARM. 


HE sexton was showing a holiday party round 
the church, says the Manchester Guardian, 
when some one asked him if he feared a suffra- 
gette attack. | 


“T’d quite a turn the other morning,” said the 
sexton. “I see one of our ladies going in the 
church with a ’ammer in ’er ’and. I crept u 
behind her, and says, ‘Not ’ere.’ She turns roun 
quite upset, and says, ‘How dare you think I’m 
going to break windows? That Mrs. X. who 
sits in ny pew, will use my hassock. I’m going 
to nail it to the floor in my place.’ And she did.” 


For Nervous Disorders 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Beneficial to sufferers from mental exh 


de, nervous headach 
105 China, &c., stamp dictionary & list, 2c. im 
% Boston. [Xk 


STAMPS. Agts. 50%. Bullard Stp. Co., Sta. A, 


100 var. foreign 2c. Name pa: 


STAM P QUAKER ST. €0., Toledo, Ohio. 
Hunters’ & Trap rs’ Guide ton. 


pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 

about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys. Price $2.00. W 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
coos buyers. Hides tanned into Robes. Send for Price 


List. Andersch Bros., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PRESSED HARD 
COFFEE’S WEIGHT ON OLD AGE. 


When people realize the injurious effects of 
coffee and the change in health that Postum can 
bring, they are usually glad to lend their testimony 
for the benefit of others. 

“My mother, since her early childhood, was an 
inveterate coffee drinker, bad been troubled with 
her heart for a number of years and complained 
of that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making a visit to a dis- 
tant part of the country and took dinner with one 
of the merchants of the place. I noticed a some- 
what unusual flavor of the ‘coffee’ and asked him 
concerning it. He replied that it was Postum. 

“I was so pleased with it that, after the meal 
was over, I bought a package to carry home with 
me, and had wife prepare some for the next meal. 
The whole family were so well pleased with it 
that we discontinued coffee and used Postum 
entirely. 

“T had really been at times very anxious con- 
cerning my mother’s condition, but we noticed 
that after using Postum for a short time, she felt 
so much better than she did prior to its use, and 
had little trouble with her heart, and no sick 
stomach; that the headaches were not so fre- 
quent, and her general condition much improved. 
This continued until she was well and hearty. 

“I know Postum has benefited myself and the 
other members of the family, but not in so marked 
a degree as in the case of my mother, as she was 
a victim of long standing.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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no 2 alike, incl. Mexico, Japan, etc., 5c. 


. oe 
100 diff. U. S. fine, 30c. 1000 fine mixed 


50%. List free! I Buy Stamps. 


Stamps! 333 Foreign Missionary stamps, only 7c. 100 for- 
U. 
%o 


20c. Agts. wtd. 
L. B. DOVER, St. Touis Ms. 








TYPEWRITERS)“. 
p Prices $1 ‘OLD or RENTE 


0 Free Tri 
J payments if desired. Write for catalog 39 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-38 W. Lake St., Chicago 





STAMMER 


with good advice, explaining my practical methods 


for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World 
Fair, St. Louis. 


's 
The largest Stammering School in the world. 
ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 





imene COLLAR; 


Our free sample will 


rove com- 
end postal 


fort and economy. 
hether you want 


stating size and w 
high or low collar. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 

pt. N. ston, Mass. 








bf best. Buy a mac 
prove before accepting. 
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and values never before 
WRITE for our dig 
1915 bicycles, 


afford to 


Rijea RANGER’ 


rvelous improvements 


s 'e line of 
TIRES and sundries and learn the wonder- 


ful new effers and terms we will sive you. You cannot 


until you Anxow what we can do for you. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.M-50, CHICAGO 





Make it popeiring 
automobile tires. 
‘ Punctures 


and blowouts# 


are common. 

















lawyer of that state: 
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tion. 


been wound the day before.” 


or women’s models! 


LORD ELGIN—The Masterwatch. $735 to $85. 
bracelet. A wide range of prices. 

B. W. RAYMOND—The Railroad Man’s Watch. 
to $32.50. 
Watch. $50 to $25. 


Ask your Elgineer—your local 
jeweler—to show you Elgin 
models. Booklet sent on request. 


Elgin, Illinois 





Found faithful - after 
fen years’ exposure 


A remarkable story of Elgin 
durability comes from Okla- 
homa, and is vouched for by a 


“In 1904 I was United States At- 
torney for the Central District of 
Indian Territory and prosecuted one 
for a murder alleged to 
have been committed in the Kiamitia 
Mountains in the old Choctaw 
Nation, Indian Territory, some ten 
years prior to the date of the prosecu- 


“The body of the deceased was 
found in the mountains ten years after 
he was killed, and was certainly iden- 
tified by the remains of a gun marked 
for identification, some marked coins, 
and a certain Elgin watch carried by 
the deceased. Although the watch 
had lain by the skeleton in the 
mountain, exposed to the sunshine, 
tain; sleet and snow for ten years, 
when it was discovered and picked 
up it began running and clicking off 
the time as perfectly as though it had 


Ten years of exposure to the 
elements, yet unharmed! What 
a gruelling test for such a deli- 
cate piece of mechanism! What 
a convincing proof that lifelong 
service may be expected of 
Elgin Watches—either men’s 


ELGIN Warches 


LADY ELGIN@A Dainty Timekeeper—pendant and 
$80 
G. M. WHEELER—The Foremost Medium Priced 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


El 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1915 


Famous Writers of Articles 





ship.’’) 

















. of the Bible as Literature.” 
WILLIAM H. TAFT EDITH BARNARD DELANO 
THE HON. CHAMP CLARK 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(“The Humor of Congress.”’) 
JOHN BURROUGHS 
, Lover and Interpreter of Nature. (‘‘Dame 
Nature and Her Children.”’) 





"ARNOLD BENNETT 


£ 


VISCOUNT BRYCE 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Distinguished for her novels and essays, creator of ‘‘ Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.” (‘A Christmas Talk.’’) 


SURG.-GEN. RUPERT BLUE 


Noted Sanitarian. (‘‘ How Uncle Sam Fights Disease.’’) 


DR. C. W. SALEEBY 


Scientific Student of Human Life. 


DR. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL 


Eminent English Zodlogist, Secretary of the Royal Zodlogical 
Society. (‘The Taming of Animals.” ) 


“CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK” 


Novelist; author of “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain” 
and other volumes. (‘‘ Mountaineers.” ) 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


Novelist of American and English Social Life, writer of delightful 
essays. (‘‘ The House Book of the Seventeenth Century.”’) 


JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 


President of Princeton University. 


THE HON. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


United States Minister to Denmark. (“The Making of a Young 
Dane.”’) 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 


Former Governor-General of Canada. For many years a contribu- 
tor to The Companion. (‘Scottish Pipes and Pipers.”’) 





WALTER CAMP 


Of Yale, Dean of American Football. (‘Some 
Football Stories.’’) 


IRA REMSEN 
Famous Chemist, former President of Johns 
Hopkins University. (‘The Great Nitrogen 
Problem.’’) 





(** Man versus Microbe.’’) 


(“Self-Handicapped.”’) 


THE HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Ex-President of the United States. (‘Training in Good Citizen- 


THE HON. JAMES BRYCE (Now Viscount Bryce) 


Recently British Ambassador at Washington. 


) 











(“The Study 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


e 


C. A. STEPHENS 


JOHN BURROUGHS 





SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 


The most eminent Chemist of Europe. (‘‘ The 
Outlook of the Chemists.’’) 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Novelist and Essayist. (‘‘A Hoosier Boy- 
hood.’’) 


HUDSON MAXIM 


Man of Science and Inventor. (**The Romance 
of Geology.’’ ) 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Who has made the “Five Towns” famous 
in his novels. (‘School Days in the Five 
Towns.’’) 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


Dean of New York University. (‘‘ Education for Business.’’) 


CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


Noted Leader of English Aviation. (‘* Moments of Peril.’’) 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


English Traveler and Author. (‘“ The Wonders of Iceland.’’) 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Novelist of the Dartmoor Country. 


SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON 


Naturalist, Explorer, and Colonial Administrator. 
and Victims.’’) 


REV. JOHN W. HAMILTON 


Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. (‘‘ The Circuit Riders.”’) 














CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


(“ The Quarry.’’) 


(“Man’s Foes 


REV. DAVID H. MOORE 


Soldier, Missionary and Bishop. (‘A Bullet That Did Its Duty.”’) 


GEN. CHARLES KING 


Soldier and Author. (‘A Question of Saddles.” ) 


RT. REV. SIR WM. BOYD-CARPENTER 


For many years Bishop of Ripon. (‘The Little Who May Be 
Great.’’) 


HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER 


Teacher and Archeologist, Princeton University. 
Dead City to Life.’’) 


(“ Bringing a 





JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP 


Secretary of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
(“The Panama Army of Peace.’’) 


HUGH M. SMITH 


United States Commissioner of Fisheries. (‘“The 


Greatest Fisheries.’’) ppg rent me 








FRANK T. BULLEN 


Writer of Sea Tales; author of ‘‘ The Cruise of 
the ‘Cachalot’.” (‘ The Lone Whale.”’) 


GEORGE E. ROBERTS 





REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK 


President of the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union. (“Interpreters and Their Habits.” ) 


ERNEST FOX NICHOLS 


Successful Educator, President of Dartmouth 
College. (‘Life is a Business.”’) 











Director of the United States Mint. (‘ Uncle 
Sam as a Money Maker.”’) 
HOMER GREENE 
EGERTON CASTLE 
English Journalist and Novelist. (‘ The Gold 


Runner.”’) 


DR. G. STANLEY HALL 











; Student of Childhood, President of Clark Uni- 
ud versity. (‘‘ New Lights on Childhood.” ) 





JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 
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Writers of Serials 


A. STEPHENS, 

whose name has for 

years been the first 
that our readers look for in any 
announcement of Companion 
plans, is to contribute in 1915, 
besides a number of short 
stories, a serial, WINTER- 
ING WITH THE SYOTS. 
This time Mr. Stephens takes 
his readers far afield, to the 
desolate frontier between Mon- 
golia and Siberia. There the 
young American hero, his 
father, and their resourceful 
Japanese friend go to search 
for gold; and there, among 
wild isolated people, they meet 
with such adventures as make the story strangely fasci- 
nating and excitingly real. The short stories that Mr. 
Stephens will write for The Companion in the coming 
year include another group of STORIES OF THE OLD 
HOME FARM, in which ‘‘the old squire,’’ Addison, 
Ellen, Theodora, and the others, about whom Mr. Stephens 





A TYPICAL PICTURE OF THE OLD SQuiRE 


has told many inimitable stories, will again appear. Some. 


of the titles will be: 


The Old Squire’s Silver Mine. 

In Shanklin’s Ox Camp. 

When I Went After the Eyestone. 

The Turkey That Weighed One 
Thousand Pounds. 

Up at Dresser’s Lonesome. 


The Old Squire’s Burglar. 
A Pocketful of Auger Chips. 
In the Dark of the Moon. 
Rosemary. 

The Old Squire’s Eden. 
White Blackberries. 


ELSIE SINGMASTER, 
who wrote ‘“‘When William 
Came Home,’’ as well as many 
well-remembered short stories, 
has written, in EMMELINE 
OF GETTYSBURG, one of the 
most unusual and thrilling seri- 
als that The Companion has 
offered its readers for many a 
day. The Battle of Gettysburg 
is here made vivid, exciting,. and 
glorious alike to the South and 
tothe North. Miss Singmaster’s 
young heroine spends the days 
of the battle profitably, for, in the 
midst of the terror and the trag- 
edy of war, she acquires a new 
maturity and a wider charity. 


THe SCHOONER ** SURPRISE ’’ 


HOMER GREENE’S name arouses memories of 
‘‘Pickett’s Gap,’’ ‘‘A Lincoln Conscript,’’ ‘‘The Albino,”’ 
and many another good story. NORTH FORTY EAST, 
to be published in 1915, will quickly make its way into 
the company of the best of its predecessors. In this tale 
events of great importance depend upon the strange 
shifting of the magnetic pole, and the happiness of two 
Pennsylvania families is balanced on the compass card. 
It is a serial to be read aloud. 


EDITH BARNARD DELANO, author of “The 
Colonel’s Experiment,’’ of happy memory, and of its 

delightful sequel, ‘‘ The Crawford 
} 7 Twins,’’ has followed these 
successes with another, entitled 
mi JUNE. The Southern girl from 
whom the story takes its name 
is as sweet and merry a heroine 
as her name would indicate. 
Mrs. Delano blends happily 
scenes in the North and in the 
South, and in a story full of 
charm shows us ten eventful 
years in the life of her heroine. 
It is a story that girls are sure 
to like. 











RALPH D. PAINE is 
known to Companion readers by 
‘“The Cross and the Dragon,”’ 
‘“‘The Steam-Shovel Man,’’ and 
many another story, long and short. He will furnish, in 
THE WHIMSICAL SCHOONER “SURPRISE,” a de- 
lightfully droll sea yarn. Manned by a woman,—not to 
speak of two young heroes and an old man,—the good ship 
‘‘Surprise’’ puts to sea, and proceeds to live up to her name. 


Roe’s RANCH 


and Story-Groups 


ELIA W. PEATTIE, who wrote «‘Sarah Brewster’s 
Relatives,’’ has repeated that success in a new serial, 
LOTTA EMBURY’S CAREER. Out of a rich knowl- 
edge of girls, and of their ambitions and problems, Mrs. 
Peattie has made Lotta a most interesting example of an 
American type. This is particularly a story for the girl 
who is musical or otherwise artistic, and also for the 
girl who thinks she would like to be; but all the family 
will enjoy it. a 


FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK wrote for The 
Companion in 1914 a serial, ‘‘ Northern Diamonds,”’ that 
readers liked very much; 
many of them wrote to tell 
the editors so. ‘‘Northern 
Diamonds”’ will have in 1915 
a sequel, BLACK GOLD, that 
readers will like at least as well. 
It again takes Peter Macgregor 
and the Osborne brothers into 
the depths of the Canadian 
wilderness. Their mission 
turns into a hunt for treasure 
of a peculiar kind—hard to 
find, and even harder to keep. 


ALBERTUS T. DUD- 


LEY, author of many well- 
liked Companion stories, 
knows boys and school life. 
He will write of both in THE 
UNOFFICIAL PREFECT. Francis Waite, the hero, 
has his faults, but at bottom is the right sort. How he 
determines to ‘‘make good,’’ how he manages his deal- 
ings with the other boys, and what comes of his resolve 
to succeed in athletics, are all told in a way that makes this 
an exceedingly interesting, natural serial of school life. 
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ELIZABETH YOUNG, who 
will be remembered by ‘The 
Mother Wit of Finny Finnegan,”’ 
and other short stories, will give 
Companion readers her first serial 
in ROB’S RANCH. ‘Go West, 
Young Woman!”’ was the call that 
the plucky heroine of this story 
heard and heeded, when she went to 
Idaho to help her brother. Attrac- 
tive characters, and a faithful picture 
of homesteading life, with its hard- 
ships, its adventures, and its great 
rewards, unite to give the story a 
wide appeal. 





C. H. CLAUDY has written 











NontH Forty East many ingenious and fascinating 
short stories. His first serial for 
The Companion, JACK’S PARTNER, is full of the spirit 
of the big woods and the thrill of exciting incident. Jack 
and his sister Nina, carried deep into the Canadian wilds 
by Ojibwas, bring back something even better than the 
memories of marily adventures, for, through their experi- 
ences together, brother and sister acquire a new com- 
radeship, and Nina gains new powers and character. 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ, whose stories 


have gained for him a foremost place as a teller of Indian 
tales, will add to their number during 1915 a story-group 
of five NEW TALES OF APSI. From the exciting 
attack on the post by a war party of Cheyennes, whom 
Apsi cleverly puts to rout, to the death of Lone Bear, 
Apsi’s Crow enemy, these vivid pictures of life among 
the American Indians will hold the eager attention of 
every boy. The stories are named: 
The Night Struggle. A Hunt with Skunk Cap. 


Trouble at Flat Willow. High Bear and Real Bear. 
The Warning of the Gods. 


THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS, the 
author of “The River Islanders of Yesterday,’’ has 
written another story-group, ‘‘OLD MITCH,”’ that again 
shows the author’s feeling for the scenes and characters 
of the St. Lawrence valley. A quaint old Malecite Indian 
is the captivating hero of these tales, which are written 
with a keen appreciation of the humor and pathos of the 
old Indian’s character. The titles are: 


Old Mitch. Old Mitch Goes to Town. 
The Fire. The Duelist. 


Old Mitch’s Christmas Tree. 
The Snowstorm. 
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Writers of Short Stories 


**Letters of a Woman Homesteader,’’ is a new 

writer whose sincerity and simplicity in picturing 
the life of her home country, Wyoming, will make her 
stories unusually attractive to Companion readers. In 
1915 she will contribute three stories : ‘‘How the ‘ Young 
Uns’ Got Their Chance,’’ ‘‘When Culberson Lost the 
Sheep,”’ and ‘Bread Upon Waters.”’ 


Be “cette: PRUITT STEWART, the author of 


DALLAS LORE SHARP, no less distinguished as a 
naturalist than as a writer of stories, has written a pow- 
erful story, ‘‘The Warden’s Sixty Seconds.”’ 


JANE BARLOW, who for thirty years has been writing 
of her native Ireland with rare 
charm and understanding, contrib- 
utes ‘‘The Mending of Dinny,”’ 
the story of a peasant genius. 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND will 
contribute ‘‘Old Grim,’’ an ap- 
pealing tale of school, Christmas, 
and a lonely girl. It is a thor- 
oughly interesting and natural 
story, full of Christmas spirit. 


FISHER AMES, Jr., the author 
of a long line of capital Compan- 
ion stories, of which ‘‘Mammy 
Bet’s Last Shot’’ is the most 
recent, will contribute in 1915 
a number of his graphic tales. 
Among them will be ‘‘The Toll- 
Gatherer,’’ the story of a tiger, 
“A Midnight Acquaintance,’ ‘‘The Oldest Living In- 
habitant,’’ and ‘‘A Fisherman’s Crop.”’ 


THe Home Roan 


ROE L. HENDRICK, in ‘‘Melly’s Runaway Averter,”’ 
will again introduce the engaging hero of 
‘‘ Making ‘Sir Galahad’ Useful.’’ Among the 
other stories from Mr. Hendrick, always a 
Companion favorite, will be ‘‘An Effective 
Protest,’’ and ‘‘ The Two Antonys.”’ 


ANNE McQUEEN, author of “‘ Roxana Jupe’s 
Company,’’ and ‘‘The Guest of Honor,”’ will 
contribute ‘‘ The Two Mrs. Dales’ Delegates,’’ 
a charming story of mistaken identity. In this 
one instance, at least, misunderstandings led 
to happiness. 


ADALINE CAMPBELL will contribute in 
1915 her first story for The Companion. ‘‘A 
Green Silk Parasol’’ is an attractive tale of 
devotion and sacrifice in the home circle. 


BETH B. GILCHRIST, the author of ‘‘ The 
Mixing Bowl’’ and of several excellent short 
stories, writes always with a fine understanding 
of girlnature. With ‘‘The Magic Box,” ‘“‘ Her 
Chance,”’ and “‘Our Team,’’ Miss Gilchrist will be well 
represented in 1915. 


DAISY CRABBE CURTIS, a newcomer who writes 
stories of great appeal to girls, will contribute ‘‘ Clearing 
the Path for Grandma Perkins,’’ a tale that everyone who 
remembers his—or her—grandmother will appreciate. 


MARY M. PARKS will furnish ‘‘The Grandmother Rose,’’ 
and other stories that girls and their elders will like. 


ALBERT W. TOLMAN is, as Companion readers 
know, a successful writer of adventure tales of a peculiarly 
interesting kind, because they deal, as a rule, with situations 
that arise in everyday life. 
‘**Below the Grass Roots,”’ 
and a number of others are 
Mr. Tolman’s contributions 
for 1915. 


CHARLES BOARDMAN 
HAWES is a new writer of 
vigorous, picturesque, and un- 
usual stories, a few of which, 
such as “The Man Who 
Slept,’’ Companion readers 
have already seen. A number 
of others are to be printed 
during 1915. Among them are 
‘The King of the Franklin 
Coons,’’ ‘“‘The Cat-King of 
Abol,’’ and ‘‘Adoniram.’’ 





THE CaT-KiInG OF ABOL 





Lotta Emeury’s Career 





NANCY BYRD TURNER, 
who wrote ‘‘Owing to Chris- 
topher,”’ tells the story of ‘‘Me- 
lissa’s Housecleaning.’’ The 
heroine of this diverting story 
unexpectedly learns that as a 
housekeeper she is even more 
than successful. 


ELSIE SINGMASTER will 
contribute in 1915 not only the 
serial announced elsewhere, but 
at least one new short story, 
written in her best vein: “A 
Place for William.’’ 





MARY IMLAY TAYLOR has 
written another story as good 
as ‘‘Mary Ellen.’’ ‘‘The Es- 
cape of Pap Jubb”’ is a Memo- 
rial Day story, and chronicles, 
with much humor and sentiment, the exploit with which 
a likable old soldier celebrated the day. 








“OLo MrtcH*’ 


HERBERT COOLIDGE has written for The Compan- 
ion for many years, but never to better effect than in two 
stories that will appear during 1915: ‘‘The Fighting 
Brush-Hider,’’ and ‘‘Texan and Grizzly.”’ 


ELIA W. PEATTIE, an established Companion favor- 
ite, will furnish, besides her serial announced on another 
page, ‘‘The Home Road,’’ a short story full of pathos and 
charm. 


BREWER CORCORAN is a newcomer to The Compan- 
ion’s pages. In ‘‘The Spirit of ‘St. Jo’s’,’’ the story of 
‘“‘Ananias’’ Bristow and his checkered career at school, 
and in ‘*‘The Last of the Ninth,’’ and ‘‘Tur- 
ner’s Way,’’ Mr. Corcoran strikes a new note 
in stories of school life. 


HUGH F. GRINSTEAD, author of ‘‘A Blind 
Shot,’’ will contribute in 1915 two more tales, 
‘‘A Fiery Refuge,’’ and ‘‘ A Long-Horned Ally.’’ 
Both are novel, exciting, and full of the true 
Western spirit. 


ALICE LOUISE LEE, who for many years 
has been writing delightfully for Companion 
readers, will continue during the coming year 
to be a frequent contributor. Among her 
stories will be: ‘“‘Correcting Mrs. Sims,’’ ‘“‘An 
Unofficial Investigation,’’ ‘‘‘ House for Sale’,’’ 
‘*The Impossible Manners of Cousin Becky,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Annexation of the Scotts.’’ 


T. D. PENDLETON, author of ‘The Pink 
Silk Dress,’’ ‘‘The Front Porch,’’ and other 
charming stories, will be represented next year 
by ‘‘The Tuning Fork,’’ in which Emil Miller’s insistent 
high C that annoyed Sarah so much proves a blessing in 
disguise. 


FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS has for years been 
sending out of the West stories that form an important 
part of each volume of The Companion. ‘‘Zarape and 
Ginger,’’ which will appear in 
1915, is one of his most thrilling 
pieces of fiction. 


MARY SHERBURNE WAR- 
REN, a newcomer among Com- 
panion authors, has written, in 
‘*Personal,’’ an unusual story 
for girls. 


MAUD MARY BROWN has 
achieved in her stories for The 
Companion an interest and an 
appeal that will be felt again in 
‘‘An Easter Triumph.”’ 


MARY TRACY EARLE will 
reappear as a Companion writer 
with ‘The ‘Girl in Blue’,’”’ a 
fascinating story of a lost mine. 





THE TOLL-GaATHERER 


GRACE MARGARET GALLAHER returns to the pages 
of The Companion with “‘ By Candlelight,’’ a school story 
for girls, and with other stories of school life. 
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The Editorial Page 


Times have changed. There 
is no longer a body of premises 
fof political and economic discus- 
sion on which men are substan- 
tially agreed; on the contrary, 
all our institutions, all our tra- 
ditions, are being sharply chal- 
lenged. What the nation needs 
at this juncture is self-restraint, 
clear and conscientious thinking, 
and ample knowledge of all rele- 
vant facts. The Editorial Page 
of The Companion strives to 
meet that need. Its articles are 
short, simple, and clear. Its 
aim is explanatory. It tries so 
to present facts and opinions 
that the reader may know what 
the facts actually are and what 
each side has to say about them ; 
it intends to give him adequate 
material for his own thinking, 
and tries to influence that think- 
ing only so far as to make it 
cautious, thorough, and the re- 
sult of correct information. But 
the page does not confine itself 
to political and economic prob- 
lems ; the multitude of questions 
—lighter but still important — 
that centre round family life, so- 
cial relations and personal con- 
duct, it treats with a touch both 
sure and light. The writers for 
the page are men and women 
who unite sound knowledge and 
judicial temperament. 


Current Events and 
Nature and Science 


These departments supple- 
ment the Editorial Page. Cur- 
rent Events is the most compact, 
accurate, and clear record known 
to us of important happenings 
throughout the world. You can- 
not neglect it, if you wish to 
- distinguish clearly the tangled 
threads of current history. Na- 
ture and Science selects the most 
important news, whether of in- 
vention or discovery, in the world 
of science, and restates it clearly, 
simply, and briefly. 


The Health Article 


Every week appears a Health 
Article prepared by a physician 
with great knowledge of family 
and individual needs. This short 
article of medical information is most helpful to the lay- 
man ; for it is clear and untechnical, and written not only 
with sound knowledge, but with sound common sense. 


The Miscellany Pages 


The Miscellany Pages contain many bits of curious and 
interesting information, a great deal of genuine humor, 
and much excellent verse. But in addition to articles 
that broaden the range of the reader’s intellectual inter- 
ests and entertain his leisure moments, the pages contain 
brief contributions that are definitely helpful in meeting 
the problems of life and conduct. Because the pages 
meet so many human needs they have a strong hold 
upon the affections of our readers. 


The Children’s Page 


On the Children’s Page—which is intended primarily 
for readers from six to ten years of age—there are always 
good stories of bravery and adventure, stories of nature 
and of humanized animals; verse with humorous illus- 
tration; poems to declaim in school; dialogues and little 
plays for the home and the schoolroom; songs with ac- 
companiment, and simple instrumental compositions; new 
games; models and working directions for making simple 
objects ; and new and original puzzles. The illustrations 
are by the best artists. Both parents and teachers will 
find the page of the greatest help in entertaining small 
children. 


the wall. 


follows. 
decorated. 


The Companion Calendar will be 
given to all new subscribers, and to 
all old subscribers who renew their 
subscription for 1915. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Home Calendar 
for 1915 





The Home Calendar for 1914 was 


decidedly successful. 
to give our friends an article both 
useful and ornamental, rather than 
one that was purely ornamental, 
and they appreciated it. 


For 1915 we have retained the same prac- 
tical form, and the same size and style of pad. 
The enrichment is all that we have changed. 


The Calendar consists of a pad of twelve 
sheets, 234 x 33 inches in size, mounted upon 
heavy cardboard. A folding easel attach- 
ment at the back allows the Calendar to be 
kept in an upright position on the desk or 
table, but it can equally well be hung upon 


Every sheet of the pad carries the calendar 
of one month in plain, large figures, and in 
smaller marginal forms the calendar of the 
month that precedes and the month that 
Every sheet, too, is appropriately 


The Department Pages 


THE COMPANION PRINTS NO DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE MAKING OF AN OBJECT 
UNTIL IT HAS EXAMINED A WORKING 
MODEL OR ITS EQUIVALENT, NO RECEIPT 
THAT IT HAS NOT TESTED, NO VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTICLE THAT HAS NOT BEEN 
APPROVED BY EXPERTS OTHER THAN THE 
PERSON WHO WROTE IT; AND, IN SHORT, 
NO INFORMATION THAT HAS NOT COME 
FROM EXPERTS AND STOOD THE TEST 
OF THOROUGH EXPERT EXAMINATION. 

Following this rule, The Com- 
panion department pages con- 
tinue to be a monthly ‘‘university 
extension’’ course for boys and 
girls, their parents and grand- 
parents. They furnish the in- 
formation most immediately 
helpful in the daily business ot 
life—whether that business be 
guiding the spiritual life of the 
home, pitching a new curve, or 
making a new sort of candy. 


Like all well-regulated univer- 
sities, this one that The Com- 
panion sets up in every home 
gives plenty of space to fun; and 
those who take its courses will 
know how to play the game ac- 
cording to the rules — whether 
the game be baseball, basket ball, 
or life. 


We planned 


In thus making the department 
pages an extension university for 
the home, the leading educa- 
tional institutions have codper- 
ated with The Companion by 
contributions from officers and 
members of the faculty, or by 
personal consultations between 
them and the editors of The 
Companion, or—in most cases— 
by both methods combined. 


The Companion has obtained 
contributions and counsel from 
members of the faculties of the 
agricultural colleges and the state 
universities of all of the states, 
of the officers ofthe Department 
of Public Instruction in every 
state, and of the normal schools 
of forty states. 


Members of the faculties of 
every one of the fifty-nine col- 
leges and universities that the 
National Bureau of Education 
has caused to be classified as 
‘*standard’’ have worked with 
The Companion to make the de- 
partment pages sound and use- 
ful; so, too, have representatives 
of one hundred and thirty-eight 
other institutions of collegiate 
rank that are doing a service of especial usefulness in 
meeting the needs of their own communities. 


In addition to the state colleges and universities of all 
the states, the following institutions of higher education 
have thus codperated : 


UNIVERSITIES.—Akron; Baker; Baylor; Boston; Brown; Cath- 
olic University of America; Chicago; Cincinnati; Clark (Massachusetts); 
Colgate; Columbia; Cornell; Drake; Furman; Harvard; Johns Hop- 
kins; Lehigh; Leland Stanford, Jr.; Miami; New York; Northwestern; 
Ohio Wesleyan; Peabody; Princeton; Purdue; Rochester; Sioux Falls; 
Tulane; Union; University of the South; Upper lowa; Vanderbilt; 
Washington; Wesleyan; Western Reserve; Willamette; Yale. 


COLLEGES. — Agnes Scott; Albion; Amherst; Barnard; Beloit; 
Bowdoin; Bryn Mawr; Central (Arkansas); Charleston; Chicora; City 
of New York; Clark; Colorado; Converse; Dartmouth; Des Moines; 
Earlham; Emporia; Fargo; Goucher; Grinnell; Hamilton; Hanover; 
Haverford; Hendrix; Kalamazoo; Knox; Lafayette; Lake Forest; 
Morningside; Mt. Holyoke; Newcomb; Oberlin; Oxford; Radcliffe ; 
Rice Institute ; Rockford ; Rutgers; Smith ; Swarthmore; Tarkio; Trinity 
(North Carolina); Tufts; Vassar; Washburn; Wellesley; Western; 
William and Mary; Williams; Wofford. 


INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY. — Armour; Bradley; Carnegie; 
Drexel; Georgia; Girard; Lewis; Massachusetts; Pratt; Rensselaer; 
Rochester; Sheffield; Stevens; Stout; Throop; Wentworth. 


OTHER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS.—Boston School of Philanthropy; 
Chicago Art Institute ; Chicago School of Philanthropy; Highland Park 
College; New England Conservatory of Music; New York School of 
Applied Design; New York School of Philanthropy; School of the 
Pennsylvania Museum; Simmons College; Y. M.C. A. International 
Training School. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“J don’t want to be careful, Mother— 

Why don’t you get me an Ingersoll?” 
+ eos boy might as well be ‘‘dolled-up”’ in 

his Sunday clothes, as to be sent out to 

play with an expensive watch in his pocket 
and be told to ‘‘be careful.”’ 

If he doesn’t carry a watch, he doesn’t 
know when to go to school or to come home. 
Poor boy! 


Buy him an 







Dollar 
Watch 


and he can have a good time all the time and 
always know the right time. 

Buy it at your home store, or send the dollar 
by mail to Rost. H. INGERSOLL & Bro., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City, and it will be 
delivered to you postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States. 

Look sharp for the name INGERSOLL 
on the dial—the mark of the good time-keeper. 












The Dollar Watch 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling be- 
tween. 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 


cent tins. 


immediate pleasure. In ten- 














NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Five “om Vedewwd in a Sleeping wear! 


There ¢ are 512 Other Brighton-Carlabod Styles 50c to $5.00 








E HAVE BECOME the 


Sleepingwear authorities 
through making better, handsomer, more 
durable and more comfortable sleeping 
garments. Extra in everything but cost. 
There is a Brighton-Carlsbad garment for 
every need; for every person of every 
age; a weight of material for every season 
or climate, for indoor or outdoor sleeping ; 
and a pattern for every taste. 


The Materials are the Finest 
Obtainable 


And so well tailored by our home 
people in our Sunny Factory that the 
garments resist wear and laundry indef- 
initely. You get this durability in gar- 
ments of every material for children 
and adults. 

Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear will 
make you sleep better because the de- 
signs are scientific. You really rest. 
Every Style has comfort features. 


Several thousand dealers sell these 
delightful extra value sleeping gar- 
ments. But we will see that you are 
supplied no matter where you live. Our 
valuable free catalog makes buying 
easy. Send us your name. 


H. B. GLOVER CO. 


Department 20, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


__. If you do not now represent Brighton-Carlsbad Sleeping- 
Dealers Note—~ 10" write as. People demand these garments on sight 
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For All the Family 50c to $5.00 
1—PAJUNION 4< et py pajama—a union 


ma—without draw 

string—a surprising ‘impoovenns nt in men’s 
sleepingwear. All materials $1.50 to $3.00. 
2—FOOT POCKET GOWN >. Mig A 
garment with 18 in. hem making foot pockets 
—assures warm fe mr yp garment down- 
benefits rheumatics—$1.00 —medium 
and extra heavy weights. For men, women 
and children. Also supplied without hood. 
3—UNION SLEEPER One piece men’s, 

mes WOMEN'S and child- 
ren’s suits, with or without belt; geppiiea 
also with hood and feet, (as illust rated). 
plete winter com fort—$1.50 to $5.00, 
4—CHILD’S SLEEPERS w'th fect. ae 
flannelettes 50c up. With pt ae draw- 
string-wrist (as illustrated) 75< up. Best pre- 
caution against colds, 
5—WOMEN’S NIGHT GOWNS M @ 4 ¢ 
roomy and longer than mostothers. Complete 
comfort assur -00 to $2 


And 512 Other Superior Values 
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Getting ready | 

for School— oN 
Jack puts his 
Ribbon Dental 
Cream in his Grip 







































































Jacks night 
and morning 
routine 




































The big game- 
the regular 
pitcher is in 
poor condition 
and weakens 
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Jack is borne 
ftom the field 
by his joyful 
mates 
























































Jack is told to 
go in training 

and joins the 
squad as pitcher 
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The regular 
pitcher neg- 
lects his teeth 
and has indi- 
gestion 
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Jack deciding 
to try for the 
Nine wins 
approval from 
the coach 












































Jack in fine 
form is put 
in and saves 









































APPROVED by 
the Board of 
Common Sense 
as the efficient 
dentifrice without 
a druggy taste 








Your dealer has Colgate’s — 








or we will send a generous trial tube 
on receipt of 4* in stamps 


COLGATE & CO 


Established 18306 New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — fuxurious, lasting, refined 























